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REGISTRATION 


Tuesday, September 13, 1938 43 ni | 


8.30-11.45, 1.30-6.00 


In registering, students should’ observe the following order: ; 


see first the registrar, then the treasurer, and finally the 


prefect of discipline. The offices of the registrar and treas- 
urer are in the Recitation Building, that of the abi of 


discipline is in the Old Hall. 


oe — 


Students should not arrive before Tuesday, September 13," 


Rooms are not available before 8.30 a.m. on September 13; 
dining room service starts the same day at 6.00 be m, ‘Day-. 
light Saving Time. 
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SAINT MICHAEL'S COLLEGE 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


PURPOSE 


The ultimate aim of St. Michael’s College is to develop in 
its students a Christian character which will enrich their lives 
and fit them for the service of God and of their fellow men. 
Its immediate aim is to impart a broad knowledge of letters, 
science, philosophy, and religion, and to develop intellectual, 
moral, and practical skills. 

St. Michael’s College plans its program with the purpose 
of giving to its students that broad knowledge which is neces- 
sary to understand the important truths concerning man and 
society, the physical world and God. It does not aim to im- 
part the specialized knowledge required to fit a person imme- 
diately for a highly technical profession, although as a matter 
of fact the success of St. Michael’s graduates has demonstrated 
that the instruction given not only fits the student for rapid 
progress in numerous business and professional fields but also 
serves as a basis for graduate work and for the study of law, 
dentistry, medicine, and the ministry. 

St. Michael’s provides three principal plans of study lead- 
ing to degrees in Arts, Science, and Philosophy. These plans 
do not, however, differ in essential matters. Each requires 
from the student a knowledge of letters, science, philosophy, 
and religion; the difference between them is found in the 
relative amount of study that may be given to letters or 
science. With this program it is possible to impart to the 
student a knowledge of facts, principles, and techniques 
which he can safely apply to the solution of life’s many 
problems. 
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The skills which the College seeks to develop are of an 
intellectual, moral, and practical nature. The chief intel- 
lectual skills are the habits of scientific investigation, logical 
thinking, honest judgment, appreciation of values. Those of 
a moral nature are the virtues of the natural and supernatural 
order: the virtues of faith, hope, and charity, and of pru-_ 
dence, fortitude, temperance, and justice. Numerous prac- 
tical skills are also sought. Training is given in the writing 
of various literary forms, in speaking, in hygiene, and in 
social conduct. Others, according to the program they are 
pursuing, are provided opportunities to acquire skill in 
teaching, business, laboratory technique, and research. But 
whatever the course elected, each student is impressed with 
the necessity of doing his work thoroughly, orderly, and 
promptly. 


INSTRUCTION 


As previously stated, the system of instruction at St. 
Michael’s College is built upon a number of required courses 
which are designed to present the student with a broad 
knowledge of man, society, the physical world, and God; to 
acquaint him with the principles of thought and moral con- 
duct, and with information concerning the practical tech- 
niques which are of fundamental importance for his future 
career. 

The study of the English civilization through its lan- 
guage, literature, and history and the study of one other 
civilization are required of all students. A course in the his- 
tory of Western culture is likewise specified and is intended to. 
complement the studies in literature and bring the student to 
a well rounded comprehension of our present day life. 

In the science program all students must take a basic 
course in mathematics and in chemistry and the six courses in 
philosophy. Great insistence is placed upon philosophical 
studies. These courses attempt to establish the ultimate prin- 
ciples underlying the natural sciences and to give the student 
a deep, broad, and integrated knowledge of the world. The 
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approach to philosophy is necessarily through the natural 
sciences. Thus, for example, cosmology is studied in relation 
to the findings of modern chemistry and physics; psychology 
is related to biology; economics to ethics, and so on. 

A systematic exposition of the Catholic faith and courses 
in Scripture and Marriage are required of all Catholic stu- 
dents. Students not of the Catholic faith are exempt but 
may be required to supply with other courses if the credits 
thus lost are needed for graduation. 

Within the framework of these required courses the stu- 
dent is permitted a considerable amount of election. He may 
select one of three distinct programs leading to degrees in 
Arts, Science, or Philosophy. Though the selection of a pro- 
gram further limits the choice of subjects, there is still suf- 
ficient flexibility in the various study plans to permit a stu- 
dent to major in a particular subject after his sophomore 
year. An examination of the detailed programs study found 
in the sections Courses for Degrees will make this apparent. 

One who has received a thorough preparation in Latin in 
high school is very likely to profit most by taking the course 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. He will be greatly 
aided in comprehending our modern civilization by the study 
of the Greek and Latin cultures. This program will also 
permit him to major in subjects that will fit him for grad- 
uate work or for study in the liberal professions. Students 
who later intend to enter ecclesiastical seminaries to prepare 
for the priesthood should be ready to take this course. 

Students who have had no previous training in Latin, or 
who have had incomplete training, should take either the 
Science or Philosophy courses, depending upon their proven 
aptitudes and the requirements of their future careers. 

To enable students to direct their studies toward a chosen 
avocation as well as to acquaint them with the requirements 
of definite fields of human endeavor the College arranges 
each year a series of vocational talks by representatives of the 
business and professional world. Members of the faculty are 
also designated as counselors. 
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TRAINING 
intellectual skills 


Numerous curricular and extracurricular activities in the 
College have as their object the development of the principal 
intellectual, moral, and practical skills. 

To a great extent the habits of scientific investigation, 
logical thinking, honest judgment, and appreciation of values 
are the natural results of thorough and conscientious study 
of the subjects in the curriculum. 

The procedure of the faculty, however, is such as will 
give further aid to the student in the attainment of intellec- 
tual skills. Classrooms are looked upon as intellectual work- 
shops. Though the lecture method of instruction is moder- 
ately employed, opportunities for recitation and discussion 
are usually given during all class periods. Papers must be 
written at stated intervals, some of which require research 
and the use of the library. Advanced students have the ad- 
vantage of seminars. Laboratory work is required of students 
in the several departments of biology, chemistry, and physics. 
In addition, the members of the faculty are ready at all times 
to receive students in their rooms for individual conferences. 

Extracurricular activities also furnish occasions for a 
considerable intellectual development as well as for original 
study. Intramural and intercollegiate debates, publication 
of the literary quarterly The Lance, and all the activities of 
the Club Carillon and of the Newman Lyceum, a forum for 
independent student study and discussion, are the chief op- 
portunities of this kind. 

Though impossible to measure, the informal discussions 
carried on continually by the students in their dormitory 
quarters are rich stimulants for intellectual development. 
Students living outside of the College community cannot, 
of course, fully enjoy these advantages. 

Besides the above activities, the College arranges a series 
of lectures by men prominent in their various fields. For 
example, during recent years St. Michael’s College students 
have been able to hear such men as Dr. M. M. Coady, inter- 
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nationally recognized authority in adult education and direc- 
tor of the now famous Antigonish Cooperative Movement 
carried on by the St. Francis Xavier University; M. Padraic 
Colum, poet and novelist; Herbert Agar, author and editor 
of The Louisville Courier-Journal; Dr. Louis J. A. Mer- 
cier, of Harvard; Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., editor of The 
Catholic World; Francis J. Sheed, New York and London 
publisher; Dorothy Day, editor of The Catholic Worker; 
Michael Williams, and George N. Shuster of The Common- 
weal, and many others. These talks contribute greatly to the 
awakening of scholarly interest and discussion among the 
students. 


moral skills 


The acquisition of moral skill, or virtue, is of supreme 
importance for the building of character. It is evident, 
however, that the generous cooperation and good will of the 
student is indispensable if the various opportunities for moral 
improvement are to be productive. 

The College endeavors to permeate its whole life with the 
spirit of faith, hope, and charity. Each day brings many 
occasions to practice these essential Christian virtues as they 
refer to God. Prayer and divine worship are the first exer- 
cises of each day; classes, assemblies, and meals begin and end 
with prayer. Students may go to Confession on any morning 
before Mass, and they may, if they wish, receive Holy Com- 
munion frequently. These are the chief means by which the 
Catholic students can develop the virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity. Non-Catholic students are not, of course, expected 
to participate in these exercises beyond the limits of their 
belief. 

The College also seeks to develop the virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity as they relate to one’s neighbor. The atti- 
tudes insisted upon between students and faculty and among 
the students themselves are determined by the Christian con- 
ception of the individual and of the social group, and in con- 
sequence exercise the student in faith. Likewise, the College 
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by encouraging the student to regulate his conduct toward 
his fellows for motives based upon the promises of Christ 
rather than for reasons of expediency or selfish advantage 
aids the student in developing the virtue of hope. Love for 
the College, expressed through the promotion of the com- 
mon good, through forebearance of each other’s faults, and 
the aid and comfort given one’s classmates, is calculated to 
develop the virtue of charity. 

Student activities, such as The Sodality and The Mission 
Crusade, provide further occasions for the development of 
supernatural virtue. These student organizations attempt 
to apply religious principles to the study of contemporary 
problems and also undertake definite individual and social 
projects which call for an exercise of faith, hope, and 
charity. 

The moral virtues of prudence, fortitude, temperance, 
and justice can be developed by any student who will con- 
scientiously fulfill the duties imposed upon him by his 
studies and the rules of the College. The rules are sufficiently 
broad to prevent undue restraint, yet exacting enough to 
guide the student in planning his daily life, in using his time 
and resources, and in carrying out his obligations. A student 
who faithfully follows the College rule will lead an ordered 
life, will learn to persevere in his work, will become mod- 
erate and dependable; he will, in other words, develop pru- 
dence, fortitude, temperance, and justice. 


practical skills 


Many of the exercises and activities designed to develop 
intellectual and moral skills of course help to perfect prac- 
tical skills. Thus, writing assignments in verse forms, in the 
essay and story, in letters, oratory, press reports, and edi- 
torials serve not only to train the intellect but also enable the 
student to become proficient in the various literary forms. 
Extracurricular activities such as debates, literary clubs, and 
the editing of the student magazine serve the same purpose. 
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So too with the development of skill in speech. The class- 
room recitations and discussions offer constant occasion to 
correct one’s pronunciation, enunciation, diction, and poise. 
The recitation is an especially useful device to enable stu- 
dents to acquire ability in rapid organization of thought and 
in cogency and fluency of expression. In addition to this 
extensive though accidental training, a course is given to all 
freshmen in the fundamentals of oral expression. This 
course stresses practical work and is concluded by a speak- 
ing contest for which all students must prepare. The pro- 
gram of debates and plays, in which the majority of students 
participate, and the activities of the several classes, offer 
opportunities for the development of the technique of con- 
ducting meetings as well as of oral expression. 

The College offers no formal courses in the theory of 
music but provides a certain amount of instruction and 
training through the choir, glee club, and orchestra. At- 
tendance at concerts, which are frequently given in Bur- 
lington, provides further opportunities. to cultivate musical 
appreciation. Should a student wish for special training in 
music, an effort will be made to secure for him the assistance 
of a competent tutor. 

The College also endeavors to aid the student in develop- 
ing ability in the care and efficient use of his body and to 
accommodate his manners to the requirements of society. 
All students are encouraged to engage in one or another of 
the athletic programs. The student athletic association, with 
the assistance of the coach and athletic director, carries on a 
schedule of intercollegiate contests with New England and 
New York State colleges in baseball, basketball, and tennis, 
and also conducts a secondary program in football, hand- 
ball, hockey, and winter sports. The Outing Club frequently 
organizes hikes to the nearby mountains. Students are given 
a complete medical examination upon their entrance to the 
College; an infirmary is maintained, and medical attention 
from local physicians is available at all times. To provide for 
inexpensive hospital and medical care in case of injuries dur- 
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ing any of the athletic activities of the College, the student 
athletic association has evolved an insurance plan which se- 
cures a considerable number of benefits for the student at a 
nominal fee. 

The method of training students in the correct forms of 
social behavior is for the most part indirect. Faculty and 
students mingle and live together as in a true family; in 
fact, the family spirit at St. Michael’s is one of the most dis- 
tinctive features of the College. The members of the faculty 
are thus able to know the students intimately and are in a 
position not only to impress students by their own example 
but also to give individual attention and advice in many deli- 
cate matters. A member of the faculty presides in the student 
dining hall; and in all places where students meet as a social 
group the faculty endeavors to create the atmosphere of 
Christian refinement. 


citizenship 


In concluding this statement attention should be called to 
the fact that the entire program of the College is designed to 
develop citizenship. The broad knowledge which the College 
seeks to impart by its instruction in the liberal arts and sciences 
and particularly by its teaching in American history, 
American government, American literature, political econ- 
omy and sociology not only equips the student to understand 
the genesis of modern civilization but enables him also to com- 
prehend and to evaluate critically our own American civil- 
ization. Likewise, the training given is calculated to develop 
the skills necessary for intelligent, moral, and practical citizen- 
ship. In addition, the attitudes which the College seeks to 
cultivate in its faculty-student relationships are democratic. 
Students have further opportunity to acquire the techniques 
of democratic life by the management of all the student 
activities. 
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TRADITION 


The educational ideals upon which St. Michael’s was 
founded resulted partly from the cultural inheritance which 
the founders of the College brought with them from Europe 
and partly from the circumstances in which the institution 
was established. 

The founders of the College were heirs to the tradition of 
Western civilization. The educational experience of a thou- 
sand years which had perfected the European university and 
served as the guide for American educators was the influence 
that formed their minds and their standards. In consequence, 
there was a thoroughness in their scholarship, a clarity to 
their vision, and a consistency in their purpose which are 
rarely found in those who are products of an educational 
system still in its experimental stage. 

Though the circumstances that attended the founding of 
St. Michael’s were trying, they nevertheless served to give a 
practical, American expression to the ideals of the founders 
and leave a strong impression upon the traditions of the 
College. 

The founders of St. Michael’s were exiles for conscience’s 
sake. Members of the Society of St. Edmund, consecrated 
through religious motives to the cause of education, these men 
were forced to quit their colleges in France when the laws 
against religious associations were put into effect at the be- 
ginning of the century. They had been despoiled of their 
property and were penniless when in 1902 they came to seek 
refuge and employment in Vermont. 

Here they found themselves in the midst of a relatively 
small Catholic population. There were no secondary schools 
for young men under Catholic auspices in the State. An at- 
tempt to establish a college for Catholic youth in Burlington 
had failed a few years previous for lack of funds. The idea 
of founding a college did not therefore arouse much enthu- 
siasm. Some encouragement was given, but no financial 
assistance was offered. But no one questioned the need of 
founding a college such as St. Michael’s was to be. 
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Under these circumstances an extremely modest begin- 
ning was made in 1904 when with a little borrowed capital 
the founders purchased a small, eighteen acre property at 
Winooski Park and erected a frame structure to house the 
original group of thirty-four students of what was first 
known as St. Michael’s Institute. Equipment consisted of the 
bare essentials. Life was simple and earnest. Study was hard 
for the young American minds which were unaccustomed 
to the thoroughness of the European schools. Sacrifice was 
constantly demanded of students and faculty alike. Noth- 
ing but a true desire for learning could have attracted stu- 
dents to St. Michael’s in those days. 

Since then there have been many changes. The property 
of the College has increased many times over, standard equip- 
ment has been provided, living conditions bettered. The Col- 
lege has been incorporated, in 1913, by a special act of the 
Vermont Legislature giving it the right to grant the usual 
college degrees. It has been approved by the Educational De- 
partment of the University of the State of New York, and 
by the University of Montreal, and has demonstrated its 
claim to recognition in the educational world. 

But in spite of the changes, the ideals of the College have 
remained unaltered. There is still the same insistence upon 
thorough scholarship, the same simplicity and earnestness of 
life, and a similar demand for sacrifice. And now, as at the 
beginning, there is the desire to aid the poor boy who is de- 
serving of educational opportunities. 


ENVIRONMENT 
location 


St. Michael’s College is situated in the suburbs of the 
Twin Cities of Burlington and Winooski whose combined 
population is thirty thousand. Burlington, often called the 
Queen City and one of the most beautiful cities in New 
England, by reason of its location on the shores of Lake 
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Champlain, its fine homes, its well planned and elm shaded 
streets, is distinctly a residential and college town. 

The presence in this area of four colleges, the University 
of Vermont, the State Agricultural College, Trinity College, 
and St. Michael’s, brings to the city many instructive and 
cultural attractions. There are also a good number of fine 
churches, hospitals, hotels, theatres, libraries, and well ap- 
pointed stores in the vicinity. 

St. Michael’s College occupies a site outside of the Twin 
Cities that is ideal both from an educational and health point 
of view. Built on a broad plateau that overlooks the Win- 
ooski River valley, the College commands a wide view of the 
Green Mountains, particularly of Mount Mansfield, twenty 
miles to the east, a favored haunt for mountain climbers and 
skiing parties from all over New England. Looking from the 
College campus to the west one sees the Adirondack Moun- 
tains of New York and through the trees bits of Lake Cham- 
plain two miles away. 

Removed from the noise and distractions of the city, and 
placed on an elevation sufficiently high to insure clear, dry 
air, St. Michael’s College enjoys an atmosphere that is in- 
vigorating and singularly conducive to a studious life. 


buildings 


Op Hatt is the original College building. It has been 
remodeled and enlarged three times since its erection. It is a 
brick veneer building of a modified colonial design. The first 
floor is occupied by the dining halls, library, recreation and 
billiard room, parlors, offices of the prefect of discipline, 
treasurer, and procurator. On the second floor are located 
the office of the president, the infirmary, and the office of 
The Lance, the student quarterly. The remainder of the 
building is given over to private rooms for students and 
faculty. 


Tue New Hatz is a semi fireproof building of red brick, 
erected in 1923-24, but has yet to be completed by the ad- 
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dition of an east wing. In the main portion are located the 
offices of the registrar and dean, teachers’ rooms, class rooms, 
music rooms, boiler room, and laboratories for chemistry. 
The west wing contains the gymnasium and chapel. 


THE COLLEGE CHAPEL occupies the entire upper por- 
tion of the west wing of the New Hall. Although intended 
to be but a temporary arrangement until funds can be col- 
lected for a separate building, the chapel is attractive, com- 
fortable, well aired and lighted, and in its appointments con- 
ducive to piety. 

THE GYMNASIUM is situated in the west wing of the New 
Hall. It is large and airy, measuring eighty by sixty-two feet, 
is unobstructed by columns, well lighted, and has a balcony 
extending around the four walls. Adequate shower and 
locker rooms are provided. The gymnasium has a seating 
capacity of seven hundred. 


THE Liprary is located on the first floor of the Old Hall. 
It contains over twenty-two thousand volumes, and in its 
reading room are found periodicals and newspapers sufficient 
for the requirement of each student. The Library is open 
each day of the week except Saturday and Sunday. 


SENIOR HALL is a remodeled two story block of cement 
construction which provides quarters for the biology and 
physics laboratories, and for a lecture hall on the first floor, 
and on the second floor lodgings for fourteen senior students 
and a faculty member. It was first used in 1936. 


ST. JosepH’s Hatu is a large three-story building of 
wooden construction used to house twenty students and a 
faculty member. The Hall is reserved for upperclassmen. 
It was used for the first time in 1937. 


ST. EDMUND’s HALL is a residence building reserved for 
freshman and sophomore students who are preparing for en- 
trance into the Society of St. Edmund. It has accommo- 
dations for twenty students. 


PREVEL Hatt is a faculty residence hall. It became a part 
of the College property in 1919 and was named after the 
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founder of the College, the late Reverend Amand Prevel, 
Sis be 


THE CoLLEGE Farm comprises three pieces of property. 
The first was acquired in 1913, another in 1919, and the last 
tract was purchased with a fund raised by the clergy of the 
Burlington Diocese in 1930. The Farm, which is located near 
the campus, supplies the College table with milk and vege- 
tables. 


COLLEGE RULES 


Students are given upon entrance a book of rules called 
The Students’ Guide. This booklet contains the regulations 
of the College, the common prayers used by the students, 
and a number of College songs and cheers. 

The faculty insists that the moral purpose of disciplinary 
regulations cannot be obtained unless a student will learn to 
govern himself. But besides the intellectual and moral im- 
provement of the individual student, and in a sense because 
of it, it is necessary to provide for good order; for this reason 
a certain number of compulsory regulations are needed. 
Although these rules are firmly enforced, it is the consistent 
aim of the faculty to induce compliance by appeals to reason 
and faith whenever possible. 

Persistent insubordination, dishonesty, immorality, and 
habitual negligence of studies are reasons for expulsion. The 
College reserves the right to ask at any time for the with- 
drawal of a student whose conduct is considered undesirable, 
and without assigning any further reason for the action. In 
such cases the College will not refund any of the dues paid, 
or cancel unpaid student obligations, in whole or in part; 
neither will the College or any of its officers hold themselves 
in any way liable for the expulsion. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Students wishing to apply for a scholarship should first 
make application for admission and send a copy of their 
high school credits to the registrar along with an application 
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for scholarship aid addressed to the president. Following is 
a list of the available scholarships and of the conditions under 
which they are granted. 


THE Rev. C. E. Provost SCHOLARSHIP (income on > 
$6,000), founded in 1918, limited to a deserving student of 
Sacred Heart Parish, Bennington, Vt. 


THE Rev. NorBerT PROULX SCHOLARSHIP (income on 
$5,000), founded in 1923, limited to a deserving student of 
St. Joseph’s Parish, Burlington, Vt., or of Sacred Heart of 
Mary Parish, Rutland, Vt., or of Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish 
of West Rutland, Vt., or of Our Lady Star of the Sea Parish, 
Newport, Vt. 


THE Rev. J. F. AUDET SCHOLARSHIP (interest at 5% on 
$500), founded in 1906, is limited to a needy candidate of 
St. Francis’ Parish, Winooski, Vt. 


THE Rev. J. F. AUDET SCHOLARSHIP (interest at 4% on 
$2,500), founded in 1917, is limited to a competent student 
or students of St. Francis’ Parish, Winooski, Vt. 


THE Rev. WittiaM LONERGAN SCHOLARSHIP (income 
on $1,000), founded in 1919, limited to a deserving student 
of the Holy Innocents’ Parish, now Christ the King, Rut- 
land, Vt. 


THE CATHOLIC ORDER OF FoRESTERS’ SCHOLARSHIP 
($300 per annum), founded in 1914 by the State Court 
Catholic Order of Foresters, good for two years at St. Mich- 
ael’s College, limited to a student of Vermont who is a can- 
didate for the priesthood. A Forester’s son is given preference. 


THE KNIGHTs OF CoLUMBUS SCHOLARSHIP ($300 per 
annum), provided by the Vermont State Council in 1929, 
for a young man who feels called to the priesthood. 

THe KinsELLA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP (income on 
$2,000), founded in 1935, limited to a student from St. 


Peter’s Parish, Rutland, Vt., who wishes to prepare for the 
priesthood. 
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THE SOPHOMORE HONorR SCHOLARSHIP (tuition for one 
year), founded in 1935, by St. Michael’s College, for the 
student attaining the highest scholastic average in the sopho- 
more class. 


THE SOCIETY OF SAINT EDMUND SCHOLARSHIPS have in 
past years been established for young men who propose to 
devote their lives to the work of the Church in the Congre- 
gation of the Society of Saint Edmund. 


THE Rr. Rev. JAMEs D. SHANNON SCHOLARSHIP (in- 
come on $6,000 at 4%), founded in 1936, limited to fresh- 
man and sophomore students studying for the priesthood, 
who are members of the following Vermont parishes: St. 
John Baptist, Enosburg; St. Patrick, Fairfield; St. Thomas, 
Underhill Center; St. Mary’s, Middlebury; St. Charles, Bel- 
lows Falls; St. Francis De Sales, Bennington, preference being 
given in the order of the parishes named. The pastors of the 
above-mentioned parishes must recommend the beneficiaries 
of this scholarship. The selection of the candidate rests in 
the first instance with the bishop of Burlington. If the bishop 
makes no selection, the faculty of St. Michael’s College are 
directed to choose a candidate. 


Two New ScHorarsHips (available at a later date) 
were established by devoted friends of the College on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the institution in 1929. 


STATE OF VERMONT SCHOLARSHIPS. By an act of the 
General Assembly of the State of Vermont, approved on 
April 7, 1937, fifteen scholarships, valued at $120 each, were 
appropriated for the use of needy and deserving Vermont 
students attending St. Michael’s College. One scholarship is 
available for each of the fourteen counties of the State, and 
one is assigned at large. These scholarships are awarded by 
the State Board of Education on August 1 of each year. 
Applicants are requested to seek the necessary blanks from 
the president of St. Michael’s College; one of these blanks is 
to be sent to the Department of Education, Montpelier; the 
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other to the president of St. Michael’s College. Applications 
should be in by July 1. 

In the event that there is no applicant from a particular 
county, the State Board of Education can assign the unused 
scholarship to a student from another county. 


Applicants for these scholarships should communicate 
with the president of the College regarding the conditions 
on which the above scholarships are awarded. 


STUDENT AID 


There are a few opportunities for a student to earn a 
part of his expenses at St. Michael’s College. For information 
concerning work the student should apply to the director of 
student aid and mention the work he is able to do. 

The National Youth Administration has during the past 
three years furnished work on the campus for more than a 
score of students, enabling them to earn about $135 annually. 

Applications for N. Y. A. assistance should be addressed 
to the director of student aid. 


resident students 


EXPENSES 
Tuitioretor half year: oc. as ae Se $ 62.50 
Board toe Malt years. an. cae 110.00 
PROOINs LOVHRHAL SV CAL) ei chia oan eee ee $40.00 to 30.00 
Student Activity Fee, for whole yeatooccccccccccccccccccssesee 20.00 
Pabrary Fee, for W0le: year....i.hakicseeusue eine 5.00 
Total of regular expenses for the first half............ $227,504 
Total of regular expenses for the second half....... 202.50 
Total of regular expenses for the year... $ 430.00 
non-resident students 
Winiionetor half years). eee eae $ 62.50 
inners; torvbalt years See ee Sie eee eee 40.00 
Student Activity Fee, for whole yeatenccccccccccccsccsecneon 20.00 


library Hees ‘for whole year 20 Dn 5.00 
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special fees 


PocKerand, Keys LOL TVear vid nit ee hancnctol iets at., SoU 
MeOnULy hTOLRVeaie ls reciente aa. 15.00 
Use of musical instruments, for year... 5.00 
Laboratory fee, for courses requiring laboratory 

NA 8) ge amp leben CAR AAAUIE RMA IN 8 $5.00 to 15.00 
Féamtor Wollepenuertedns av. sean leny mnie tan ee 10.00 
Collépetiniitinanys frst Ua yi dhe oie raat a 1.00 
College infirmary, subsequent days, each...................... 50 
PRE LCR ISCLALION I ee ie alates vocuemnapla nia ects ato ia 2.00 
Ae OLyTesIstratiOn sila wa ween cea 1.00 
iret Le-GkAIInatiOn) casas. tae luis cla nculca a eee 2.00 
COT EEX ANIMATION ihc. sPosclbsceesichinn.cecscscuck ss READ 5.00 
Duplicate record of a student’s grades... 1.00 


Extra course, $5.00 for each credit hour. 


Music lessons, at professor’s rates. 
observations 


Accounts must be paid when students register for each 
semester, in September and February. Students will not be 
permitted to remain in College unless their accounts are 
settled on or before the day assigned. 

No discount on semester charges is made because of late- 
ness in arrival, absence, or departure. In case of sickness 
board alone may be deducted for an absence of at least four 
weeks. The student activity fee is not returnable. 

Each student is entitled on leaving the College to one 
transcript of his credits. For any additional transcripts a 
fee of $1.00 is charged. 

Students who for any reason are permitted to take more 
than the sufficient number of courses in a study program 
must pay extra tuition at the rate of $5.00 for each credit 
hour. This applies also to the student who is conditionally 
promoted and is carrying a repeated subject in addition to 
the subjects in his advanced program. 

Books and class supplies are charged to the students. Some 
books may be rented. There is an extra charge for the mend- 
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ing of outer clothing. Freshman medical examination, phy- 
sician’s services and medical supplies must be paid for. The 
College does not advance money to students for their cur- 
rent expenses. 

Students must pay for any damage done through their 
negligence to the furniture or other property of the College. 

A deposit of $5.00 must be paid in engaging a room. This 
should be sent to the prefect of discipline before August 1. 
Right to the room is forfeited and the deposit is not refunded 
if the occupant does not report on the opening day in Sep- 
tember. This deposit also serves as a breakage fee. If at the 
end of the year no damage is to be charged to the occupant 
of a room the deposit is refunded or placed to the student’s 
credit. 

The College does not assume responsibility for money or 
any other object at the student’s disposal, nor does the College 
hold itself chargeable for any article lost through fire or 
otherwise. Money and other valuables may be left with the 
treasurer for safekeeping without charge. 


DIRECTORY FOR NEw STUDENTS 


Applications for entrance should be forwarded with an 
official transcript of high school or college credits and a rec- 
ommendation of the principal or dean to the registrar of 
St. Michael’s College no later than August 1. (cf. page 36.) 
Testimonials of character must also be obtained from the 
student’s pastor. 

Information concerning courses of study, entrance re- 
quirements, and fees can be secured by addressing the regis- 
trar. 

General matters, such as room reservations, student needs, 
regulations, should be referred to the prefect of discipline. 

For information concerning part time employment by 
the College, through the National Youth Administration 
program, or by persons in town, application should be made 
to the director of student employment. 
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The president of the College should be addressed for 
information concerning all scholarships. 

Resident students are required to furnish their own blan- 
kets, sheets, and pillow cases. It is advisable for the student 
to bring these articles in his traveling bag to avoid incon- 
venience in the event the delivery of his trunk is delayed. 
Rooms are furnished with beds, mattresses, pillows, bureaus, 
desks, chairs, window shades, lights, waste baskets, and lock- 
ers. Students should come provided with towels, napkins, 
and toilet articles. 

Post Office, Express, and Freight address is St. Michael’s 
College, Winooski Park, Vermont. Checks and money orders 
should be made payable to St. Michael’s College, and should 
be sent directly to the treasurer. 

Trunks and parcels checked on one’s train ticket will be 
transported by the College from the Burlington or Essex 
Junction stations on the opening day in September and on 
the closing day in June. At other times students must them- 
selves arrange for the transportation of their belongings. 

The College is accessible from Burlington, Winooski, and 
Essex Junction by Burlington Rapid Transit busses. Busses 
marked Essex Junction, Route 5, should be taken from Bur- 
lington or Winooski; busses marked Burlington, Route 5, 
should be taken from Essex Junction. 

Upon arriving at the College for registration the student 
should observe the following procedure: he should register 
first with the registrar at his office in the New Hall; next 
with the treasurer in an adjoining room where he should be 
prepared to pay the fees listed as regular expenses on page 26; 
and finally with the prefect of discipline in the Old Hall 
where he will be assigned a room. If he has a railroad baggage 
check, he should leave it with the prefect of discipline after 
registering. 

Students should not plan to arrive at the College before 
registration day. The student rooms in the various Halls are 
not ready for occupancy before 8.30 a.m. on registration 
day. The dining hall service begins the same day at 6.00 p.m. 
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NEEDS OF THE COLLEGE 


The College is faced at the present time with the necessity 
of providing enlarged and safer quarters for its library, of 
increasing its reading room space, of extending its dining 
hall facilities which have now reached the limit of their 
capacity, of adding dormitory quarters and rooms for social 
gatherings, and of developing a complete athletic field. The 
completion of the New Hall by the construction of an east 
wing and the erection of another residence hall would solve 
the greater part of these problems. 


Besides these more urgent requirements there is always 
the need for endowment funds, for scholarship and prize 
foundations, and for student loan funds. 


But for the fact that all members of the Society of St. 
Edmund engaged in the work of St. Michael’s donate their 
teaching services and also any other funds they may other- 
wise earn, the College would be unable to carry on its work. 
The funds available, even with this “living endowment,” is 
insufficient for making the much needed improvements sug- 
gested above. 


The work St. Michael’s College is doing is of proven value 
not only to the individual student but to society at large. It 
is therefore the hope of the faculty and administration that 
benefactors may be found who will give to the College the 
means of perfecting and increasing its service. 


The following are the immediate needs: 


New: residence hallo use te. te $200,000 
New wing for recitation building... 0... 75,000 
Endowment for professorships, each...................... 50,000 
Strident WiOaAl CAINGa cent! 10,000 


Foundation for Prizes, cache... 400 


SUGGESTED FORM OF BEQUEST 
| PANG ULI SRV arr ome a be ASSUMP!) i HEL hereby give and 


bequeath to St. Michael’s College, a Corporation of the State 


of Vermont, the sum of...0ii-ocinclanideon nner arene ene 


Se TN Te Ae cae Veebeeiesuned ens sapece ses teh euaipemden seed one th lasesenies CAs tees) CASUeReGss > eRe TRE ee tee ake t cate een 


Witnesses: 60 dk 2 a 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


REGISTRATION 


REGISTRATION of students takes place on the day indi- 
cated in the college calendar as registration day. The office 
of the registrar is open from 8.30 A.M. until 11.45 A.M., 
and from 1.00 P.M. until 6.00 P.M. A fee of two dollars will 
be charged for registrations made after this date. 


CHANGE OF REGISTRATION. After the time-limit an- 
nounced by the registrar on the college bulletin board in the 
New Hall, each change in registration, unless required by 
the authorities, will entail a fee of one dollar. 


CLass ATTENDANCE 


All students are required to attend each scheduled class in 
their course, and if for any reason they have missed class exer- 
cises they must make them up. A student who has been 
absent from fifteen percent of the scheduled meetings of a 
class will receive no credit for the course. The only excuse 
for a class absence is serious illness which confines a student 
in the college infirmary or at his home, or a permission to be 
absent from the College, granted by the president. 

If a student has been absent from class he must file appli- 
cation for readmittance to the class with the prefect of dis- 
cipline. A student will be refused admittance by the instruc- 
tor unless he can present the readmission card signed by the 
prefect of discipline. The card will not be signed unless the 
reasons are considered valid by the prefect. These regulations 
apply for non-resident as well as resident students. 


PENALTY FOR UNEXCUSED ABSENCE FROM C Lass. For 
each class missed without a reason considered valid by the 
prefect of discipline five points will be deducted from the 
quarterly grade of the student in the subject missed. 
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RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


Students are expected to reside at the College. The only 
exception made to this rule is in favor of students whose par- 
ents or immediate relatives reside near enough to the College 
that the students may easily commute. Should a prospective 
student believe that he has reasons which justify his living in 
town, he may ask for this privilege from the president. No 
student can expect, however, to derive the full benefit of 
College life at St. Michael’s who is not a resident student. 


GRADES 


Following are the minimum requirements for the grades 
used: 


Standing A: No subject below 60%; 10 credits of grade 85%. 

Standing B: No subject below 60%; 10 credits of grade 70%. 

Standing C: No more than three credit-hours below 50%; % 
of one’s credits of grade 60% with at least 10 of these 
credits of grade 70%. 

Standing D: No more than eight credit-hours below 50%, 7% 
of one’s credits of grade 60%. 

Standing E: Failure to obtain standing D. 


The lowest passing grade in any subject is 60%. A semes- 
ter average below 60% is not recorded and therefore does not 
secure any credit for the work of that term in the given sub- 
ject. Students should note, however, that a grade of 70% is 
required to secure an unconditional recommendation for 
promotion; in other words, for a single subject, 60% is the 
passing grade, 70% is the quality grade. 


QUARTERLY GRADES 


At two different periods during the course of each semes- 
ter tests are held in all subjects and the percentage recorded. 
Tests may be given in several parts. The instructor may also 
combine, if he wishes, the test mark with the ratings obtained 
in daily work. In this case the student is notified in advance. 
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EXAMINATIONS 


At the end of each semester, in January and in June, 
regular examinations are given in the program assigned for 
the term. They may be written, oral, or both. The examina- 
tion mark is combined equally with the average of the quar- 
terly test marks to determine the half year, or term, average 
in that subject, providing the examination mark is at least 
55%. If the examination is below 55% it is not counted 
and no average is taken, regardless of the quarterly rating 
of the student in that subject; re-examination is then re- 
quired, subject to the rules given below. The term averages 
are recorded separately, and no yearly average is taken. 

Members of the senior class are dispensed from the June 
examinations in any subject for which an average of 75% 
has been obtained during the final term. When the examina- 
tions are thus dispensed with, the average of the period is 
taken as the final rating in the subject. 


RE-EXAMINATIONS 


Re-examinations are granted in November and March to 
students who failed in the regular semi-annual examinations, 
providing the test, or quarterly, marks and the examination 
marks average 50%. In this way a student may remove a 
condition that is preventing his promotion, and credit be 
secured. Application for re-examination is to be made to the 
dean. 

A fee of two dollars for each examination must be paid 
at the office of the dean before an application for re-examina- 
tion will be accepted. The fee for a second re-examination 
is $5.00; except under very unusual circumstances a third 
re-examination will not be given. 

The mark obtained in a successful re-examination is sub- 
stituted for the final grade of the semester in that subject; 
75% is, however, the highest rating recorded for a grade 
obtained by re-examination. 
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When there are two or more examinations in the same 
subject, e.g., Latin Authors, and Latin Sight, a re-examination 
will be required only in the part failed, provided it is taken 
during the re-examination period immediately following the 
regular examinations. If the re-examination is put off, or if 
the part is failed a second time, the whole subject will have 
to be taken again in the next re-examuinations. 


CREDITS 


The number of semester credits which a student may 
obtain in a given subject is equivalent to the number of class- 
hours per week scheduled for the subject; two laboratory 
periods count for one class-hour. Credits are obtained by the 
completion of a semester’s work in a subject with at least a 
rating of 60%; quality credits require 70%. The total num- 
ber of credits for the year is the sum of the combined credits 
of each semester. 


PROMOTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A class standing of grade B is required each term for a 
regular promotion. Conditional promotion may be allowed 
on a standing of grade C, but conditions must be removed 
within a year. A grade of 75% is required for all subjects in 
which the student desires to be recommended for advanced 
studies or for teaching. 


DEGREES AND CERTIFICATES 


At the end of four years of studies the degree of bachelor 
of arts, bachelor of philosophy, or bachelor of science is con- 
ferred upon candidates who have satisfied all conditions re- 
quired each term for promotion. A certificate is awarded 
to students who have successfully completed the Pre-Legal 
Course. 
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REPORTS 


Twice each semester the grades of the student are an- 
nounced. If a student’s grade for the quarter is D, or lower, 
his parents are notified. A report of the student’s standing 
after the mid-year and final examinations is also sent. Par- 
ents who fail to receive these reports are requested to com- 
municate with the dean. 


Honors 


Honors are awarded annually to students who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in some particular field of study. Stu- 
dents who have attained an A or a B rating in the quarterly 
tests are granted the privileges of the Dean’s List. Qualifica- 
tions for these honors are explained in The Student’s Guide. 
Following is a list of the annual honors usually awarded: 


Prize for Religion, awarded by His Excellency, Most Rev- 
erend Joseph J. Rice, D.D. | 

Chrysostom Medal for Prize Speaking, endowed by the late 
Reverend P. J. Barrett. 

Prize for Latin, endowed by the Reverend J. E. Pariseau, 
Bir: 

Prize for Senior Essay in Religious Doctrine, presented by 
an anonymous friend. 

Prize for English Essay, presented by the Reverend John B. 
McGarry. 

Prize for French, presented by the Reverend Charles L. 
Pontbriand. 

The Theodore Safford Peck Prize for History, presented by 
Miss Theodora A. Peck. 

Prize for Greek, presented by the late Very Reverend J. A. 
Lacouture. 

Prize for Chemistry, presented by the Reverend Raymond 
M. Conlon. 

Honor Scholarship for the Highest Ranking Sophomore, 
established by St. Michael’s College. 
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A RS UT cn nS St 


ADMISSION 


METHODs OF ADMISSION 


Students may be admitted to freshman standing at St. 
Michael’s College in two ways: 

(a) ADMISSION BY CERTIFICATE. A candidate may be 
admitted to freshman standing on presentation of a certificate 
signed by the proper authorities, showing that he has com- 
pleted a four-year course in an approved high school. 

(b) Apmission By ExaMINATION. A candidate who 
does not present an approved certificate may be admitted 
upon an examination. Students who have an approved 
certificate but whose prerequisites for the course they wish — 
to take are below quality grade may be required to take an 
examination in that subject if the dean considers it necessary. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


All students, whether admitted by certificate or examina- 
tion, must present a total of fifteen units of high school work. 
Some of these units are specified, others are elective. The 
term unit means the equivalent of five recitations a week for 
one year of at least thirty-six weeks in one branch of study. 
Two periods of laboratory work are counted as equivalent of 
one recitation. The units, required and elective, for the 
various courses are given below: 


Arts Course Philosophy Course 

ashe pes pec bere te eertterin 3 English | 20 ijiceee ecco 3 
eh echee] SOP LER orale atm teat ek eae + History si...tjheeaneeen ee 1 
OFT) at ree ey a ee ee Oh er eR 2 Algebra: :.Uiy. cc 3 tees See 1 
PA TRL OE MN aa action tad Bante) Hea 1 Plame Geometry -nseeccssssscssssseessscssnne 1 
PW EZ) che Wan Cente a ONE 1 Frenchy csuiclotocuatiiee ote 3 
Plane Geometry o..cceccccscsssssseeeeeee 1 Electives’ 3.4.5. Asscteh tenia 6 
bap ead hp ef Ss Cana ea dee 3 


* Students who have not taken Greek in high school, but who are 
otherwise qualified, are offered a special preparatory course during the 
freshman year. They must, however, complete the prescribed course in 
Greek before graduation. 
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Science Course Electives 

Ho Te FES PANT ARO I LIN. det ABR 3 ahr ga NL GRP ano 2 
Aa hg 0 boa pM OI ate eld MLS a 2 Modern Language? ..........:.ccece 2 
PUISCOE YD Winusen raed RAE eis 1 PAISCOLY. Geese Malet ni ceclavegianeiaes 2 
SCRE CE ye Oe ee Me deste there a 2) RROERISE RY ance meinen rst rscticons 1 
Algebra th Sane ue tee 1G bYAPhysics( eid ma eee ae 1 
Plane Geometry oecccccscssscssssccssssene 1 Biolowy iy yee Mae aD uals 1 
BRC PIV G8 ick acs slo ibaeheg SEL Te 44 Intermediate Algebrat ................. Y, 

SOlicd| GEOMmenry nee eR ete yy, 


For the Ph.B. Course other electives may be accepted if they are 
related to the subjects to be studied. 

+ A single unit in any language will not be accepted. +Except for 
courses wherein specified. § American and another. 


Subjects presented for admission should be fresh enough 
in the mind of the applicant to enable him to do successful 
work in college. To avoid failures caused by a weakness in 
fundamentals, the applicant is urged to make an intensive 
review during the summer of such subjects as Latin, algebra, 
geometry. 

Application blanks, which may be obtained from the 
registrar, must be filled out and signed by the principal of 
the school which the candidate has attended. Students must 
also present with their application blank a certificate of good 
moral character, signed by some responsible person, prefer- 
ably by their pastor. In the selection of candidates for admis- 
sion, other things being equal, preference is given to those 
offering four credits of Latin. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Candidates for admission from other colleges may be 
accepted if they present a certificate of honorable dismissal. 
Such students.may be allowed credit for successful work done 
at other colleges providing the subjects, for which credit has 
been obtained, satisfy the requirements of Saint Michael’s 
College for promotion to degrees. Students who have failed 
at other colleges are not accepted. 
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COURSES FOR DEGREES 


Candidates for degrees must follow each year the pre- 
scribed courses of instruction. Students who are not candi- 
dates for degrees may be permitted to matriculate on the con- 
dition that they carry at least eighteen semester hours in a 
course approved by the dean. Such students are termed 
“out-of-course”; they are given no class standing, and are not 
eligible for prizes and honors. 

Students not of the Catholic faith are exempt from the 
courses in religious instruction. Where these are credit 
courses, the credits thus lost must be made up with other 
subjects. 

The A.B. and Ph.B. students may major in English, 
French, history, Latin, and mathematics; the B.S. students, 
in biology, chemistry, and mathematics. Future theological 
students must take Greek and major in Latin, unless they are 
exempted by the proper authorities. 

The A.B. students who come from high schools where 
no Greek was taught will be allowed to take Greek 2 as an 
elective. 

To major in a subject, a student must be in the quality 
division of the subject, when such a division is made, and 
must maintain an average of at least 75%. 

United States history and American government are not 
obligatory in the B.S. and B.S. Pre-Medical Courses, but these 
subjects must be read and special examinations and quar- 
terly tests passed in them to obtain a degree. Students may, 
if they wish, take the regular courses. Credit is given only 
for regular courses. 

_ All seniors must take a special course in marriage; 2 cred- 
its. 

No course will be given for less than five students. 

The outline of courses leading to the bachelor degrees in 
arts, philosophy, and science follows: 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS COURSE 


Freshman 

First Semester Second Semester 
Enolishy ic cena nile 3 Bechish i iciaeeansct ns coanen 
Enpglishe nate reper tea es, 1 English 2a lke ally 
Frere ih ice ese APS 3 Prenchy: WiGue amen Ake ee esac 
Greeks) Sams bees. 6c: 3 Greek i Tiand Sen oe bl 
i Decy Ba! oN age INR” lube fa UE 2 listoryeal o.oo ee tao eked 
Latinvitands Jiu. eee 4 Latin Wand Arica e ak 
Mather gties hs ck Ysa cue 3 Mathematics fete a 
CT ice (ys ONY BDRIREENS AAU VS Rem Malls HAL 9 2 Relision Daa eee 

Sophomore 

First Semester Second Semester 
Chemistry 3 and 4 coco 3 Chemistry :3) arid 4 wise cciesccuce 
BPTI MEMES Ni cheah ciel dactapia 4 Bnclish 40 anh teres ue 
Prenchy 20a Or! 4 oe 8 3 rench (2) (3 )"dr fae koa 
OS Soy Lt Te Mh eee a 3 Ccreek (2 and Wiican ok ee 
PLISIOR VD AME DR uate ol cd 2 Plistory); 2c eee oo 
SUL e ters (oka ts Br, OMUNCAE Seen One 4 Latin (3 anths 4a re eg) 
Mel matin 2ihauee eins a lL 2 Religion ! 2) jj. uel lal 

Junior 

First Semester Second Semester 
BASSTOEY 1 FU oe ne th a Sele ese 3 PRISCOL VOY OY (ge enn eee 
PRSODIY Le all. 3 Philosophy \3.f eu ontnw eee 
Piilosophyigree cube wedt 3 Philosophy: 44a a 
Belson eS iat ie i 2 Reeligron 3 es ule kaye 
Major Sequence; at least ........... 3 Major Sequence; at least ........... 
Electives: atleast’. occlu 3 Electives; at L@ast) ccccccscsccssscsesesses 

Senior 

First Semester Second Semester 
American government ................. 3 American government ................. 
Philosopa gt ii wae voces 6 Philasapiry Gia ess cu 
Philosonivyyrs) Wine ea 2 Philasoniiys Ai Wie ee 
Relimion ys meee ek: 2 Phitasoohy Sys ote 
Major Sequence; at least ............ 3 Ralinron i Aue canes SUC hoe 
Electives; at Least... scsccscoscsse 3 Major Sequence; at least ........... 


Electives, at least oo... 
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A.B. AND PH.B. PRE-MEDICAL 
Freshman 


Same as regular A.B. except for mathematics 2 in place of mathema- 
Heel: 


Sophomore 

First Semester Second Semester 
CHENEY) (1 fschauo said oeetanel 3 Chemistry :1 du kteenee 3 
Chena tr y'2) sissupaichaeconraet 2 Chemistry. 2)\wiidlijuiagteetatn 2 
English 4° and 5) ie. 4 English 4 and: $7..44..c0aoee 4+ 
Mrehch’ 24:35) OF 4 acorns 3 French 2; '3,: Of 4 ais wentionens 3 
BTSCOLY 72 biia-k heparan 2 History  2°c2..355n-s eee 2. 
Diath 13am A pectin cele + Latin 3 atid’ 4) oll osskeeeeene 4 
Religion’ 2 0s cick: hagas sda 2 Religion 2:s.iineck oie 2 

Junior 

First Semester Second Semester 
Diclog yagi eee 5 Biology’ si inndctenredeads ose 5 
Organic Chemistry (7&8) ........ 4 Organic Chemistry (7&8) ......... 4 
Philosophy ih | ilnieke east 3 Philosophy :3) si.<aukeeee 2 
PU OBO DIT 220 sh desist ap Aboot 3 Philosophy. 4 )..cicssubesi meee 3 
BRS IOT A i ache csc aasaaie ase 2 Religion ‘3’ ...c.keseseene 2 


Reading course in history 4 with mid-year and final examinations. 
No credit. 


Senior 
First Semester Second Semester 
Anatomy and Physiology ............ 4 Anatomy and Physiology ............ + 
RAUEGSO PGT daskeccm isis colastesbeels dete 6 Philosophy 6° 2b 4) ees 3 
ts eyes Ana ah cameo tei a 5 Philosophy. :7):.o4 A ees 3 
SLT ate ia PG ease cet Ca 2 Physics jcisieuth deen eee ) 
Relivion! 4. s46ng eee 2 


Reading course in American government with mid-year and final 
examinations. No credit. 
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BACHELOR OF PHILOSOPHY COURSE 


First Semester 


Beelistay desk torngtrn ne hae 
Helishit 2d ciieccveunsee heat anc 
Frenchy ce ee Cana 
Ur ES weap A Lg reel aban bs NE EGP 89 
Mathematics 1). Oe sks, 
Sligo i kid Li Pn ce pe 
Electives; at least: wuss 


Freshman 


Second Semester 
Buslishi (Vip cada mut acceenas 3 
Eriglish 2/00 Uae. Sieaeoney 1 
Brench ae 3 
BRISCORY G0 ane o a Le ila 2 
Mathematics that cciee 3 
Reliviony suey canes 2 
Electives; at least: ...cc.ccccccccssscssssssss 6 


Electives: economics 1, English 3, history 3, Latin 1 and 2. 


First Semester 


Ghemustry 3and 4) 2. 
[AES TEC Ch ORE eae es A 
TET OTP OSG RCO open cl 
{EES i SEER ee a 
He EPS ver 7 RR iia alan ae 
Electives; at least: .o.cssssssssssssen 


Sophomore 


Second Semester 
Chemistry 3 and 4 onic 3 
Enislighs 4d epee hie nntd i 1 
English 09 op eee 3 
Brenichy) 2 coca elle de 3 
Heliovon: 2) Lae cae 2 
Electives; at Least cccccc.ccccsuscccsssseste 6 


Electives: American government, economics 2, English 6, mathema- 


tics 3, Latin 3 and 4, sociology. 


First Semester 


History 3,* or electives .............. 
SO 6 ed ESR RRR ROR 
POON 2 occ -o eukbai naa AA 
BREN PION ES oral eee 
Major Sequence; at least .............. 
BIEL VERY xc. soot en ssc aca aeninanee 


First Semester 


Am. Govt.,* or electives ............ 
PDUOSOPHY, 5 tiassn ices eeeenis 
Philosophy, 8 ii: uRel at 
Religions: chitinase 
Major Sequence; at least .............. 
Wlectives (ih euknn dt ee ehtad 


Junior 


Senior 


Second Semester 
History 3,* or electives .............. 3 
Philosophy), 3) iovcniecemk cee 2 
Philosophy. 4) i cpeuige tt + 
eli etn | 3 i cies dereees re tisaescenaet 2 
Major Sequence; at least .............. 3 
Flectives: owe Ms te 3 

Second Semester 
Am. Govt.,* or electives ............ 3 
Philosophy: 6) iter ee cata A weir 3 
Bhilosontty’ Ziuiaaien poutt ater 3 
Philosophy. '8 vacua cua eae 2 
Retioion 4. ol oe en 2 
Major Sequence; at least .............. 3 
HSCEI AS) Ao at i iu 3 


* History 3 and American government are obligatory for those who 
do not take these subjects in freshman and sophomore years. 
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GENERAL B.S. COURSE 
Freshman 


First Semester 


Second Semester 


SHE ISTE YA Hans at riches tek Chemistry. 1.1.3 3 
eM ISELY Sinn atin aneyemegiea teas Chemistry: 2. inciocasaeee 2 
ERISA ok acetone ieeresersnechioel English 3 | <..-2.eeabeeaenee 3 
{tata FT) 6 Tk’ ud lee MESES a English 2. «....ciueuanlene 1 
Prenein' (fh yanee da saonecaraass French (1° ......ic2.teh oan 3 
Vir if ites 9 at Qe cea arene een gee St C Fiistory |] |, ;....ccatuhaessekceneee 2 
Mathematics) 2 cnadiokandmbet Mathematics 2) isto ane 4 
Relrojon (} cnc ene Religion | 1 | :j.steteiacseuse suai 2 
Sophomore 
First Semester Second Semester 
OHOTISTI TS) tote ion shies na iieie Chemistry 6 nesci hee 4 
(TONE The AIMeRme Rael esa English 4° <casaieenoseeuien 1 
chi has 1! f | Sneed ON ae dlenee English: 5 ikea 3 
Sef geen tls Wi Ny le Se ee UE EC VS French 303. 3 
ban nce yep Een aah Countering 0 225.08 History 2» io.-ssceueacoeeaane 2 
iathemiatece eS 6 ona Mathematics 3\.uiceecawen 4 
FPL IO pe Ne as cninngearincs Religion 2: i.icuca eee 2 
Junior 
First Semester Second Semester 
POTS gg OU Cote Gt {eal Un Caoite Ber Biology 1. and): 2): ncssenenenel ) 
ab RES 21S iReader Philosophy 3 2p ca es 2 
Philosoony 20g. ee Philosophy. 4) isc ta ee + 
Retietoniar ee ha Religion. 3. .c.cscccsnavese eae 2 
Major Sequence oinci..-ccsssssecroessecsscssiner Major Sequence .nneiroscccsstencssqestectistin 4 
Loe One pga BAe lle LAM EROS TEE lective a vicncseccismelbeceee 3 


Reading course in history 3 with quarterly tests and mid-year and 


final examinations. No credit. 


Senior 
First Semester Second Semester 

PEGIOSODILY 9 fsdd cic Gloceed tien Philosophy): 6) sees 3 
Ua raig. Te. yy 0 Lit Gyr Aenea: eS a Philosophy 7) 2..:-i-.:s-.4-eeeee 3 
pea EP abe ra ge, Ss eet Oa Dk ALTO Physics :1 and 2). Se ) 
Major Sequence ..ssc.sseccocssssesecesessseseen Religion 4°..20¢0.0 ee 2 
Ly hee FR Wats Ra Re RR Major Sequence ..ccscccsssccssscesseueeesm 3 

Electives: icc Acker 3 


Reading course in American government with quarterly tests and 
mid-year and final examinations. No credit. 
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B.S. PRE-MEDICAL OR MAJOR IN BIOLOGY 


First Semester 
Biology. 1and 2: casa stom pice. 
Bn Piistiy Dots er Bt nie 
BSTNUSIS Boe Gey neers ecb te ee 
ge tod AOR Papa TREY 0 pl 
baa eee ray ay PN Pe Pa BLE Aha A ER 
WiatHeTIatiCS 32 ho. Blcee oon 
RCL iON RY ead sieeicr tarmac dnd 


First Semester 
TEST Shs de caetecacnco cerbcog tion 
Ghemaiatry 1 atid) 2) isc. scncten inlet 
POT Dae SVT dp peepee Ree bee 
pT Uy ek OAs te SR ee ee De 
Unt Seria fue dt Al OS a Se aiori tS 
ETE) i: TUS, Se na 


First Semester 
BOLO RV Ata a tchiveisiigsoosschnandply 
Ghemistty 74nd 8 2.035.200 
PUNO Le i ceclcicinn ote 
DIORORINGS 2 is dilashincAssheshoutne Ata 
EES TO. (ip UE rome uae 
Peer Veshe NinL a cone ta 


Freshman 


Sophomore 


Junior 


Second Semester 
Biology Lard cases .tennettindes ) 
Exiglish 4 8 thc. ekrulactoea nse 3 
Bt Slight 22) sence sbe beta uaten peak 1 
Brenchir fb uauue mine er antes 1 
| OT ee sai Boge Gh de NOEL acim hdt Mee REY 1g 2 
Mathematics 2 ice ces + 
Religion (221 cecamadncnmmieehncan 2 

Second Semester 
Biolozy ?34 cea dl 4 
Chemistry Jvand 2 4.40.n.4dt ) 
English'4:and S)2.20 0 + 
Fresich) 23:3, 08 4 2 c400nsoe 3 
Rlistory 2) ota etesoe ae 2 
Religion. 2) ccpccuereiel nin 2 

Second Semester 
Biology F (iscsi 4 
Chemistry 7-ands3:1,.04..-.000. 4 
Philosophy 3) cai .ose soe ee 2 
Philosophy). 4: se eae + 
Religion 3 ce eee 2 
Electives 2 ae eae 3 


Reading course in history 4 with mid-year and final examinations. 


No credit. 


First Semetser 
PLGIO RY: b hanced tne eae 
Philosoplry: Si lve. scoteoamaie ae 
mhysies: Wand 2 yn vuckanae es 
Relicign ik wits hd beet 
Blectives ects U5 camasbene ons 


Senior 


Second Semester 
Biolog y® 6: scscehieirie i cel + 
Philosophy: 6) caitabeah aes onvornn 3 
Philosophy? 7) as teinisucsnsenie 3 
Rousies: (and Aiea one 5 
Religion’ 4. ioe ae 2 
Tileotives cc. aca tthe caniadoe 3 


Reading course in American government with mid-year and final ex- 


aminations. No credit. 
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MAJOR SEQUENCE 


The following is a detailed list of majors with the total number 
of credits required in each subject: 


Biology Chemistry 
Piolo wy 1 and 2 ccemtsnsedeessemesnpnese 10 Chemistry 1 and’2) 0 10 
Bi OLOay 13, eeseasttn-culnriatnsecrneetante 8 Chemistry 5 amd 6 oiccecccscccsssssseen 8 
BIOL Y | A iaaieeteoheeboneted: 4 Chemistry 7 amd 8 ocecccsscccsecssssseee 8 
BiGlORy 13) pests hatetnnteonintes 4 Chemistry 9 sche 8 
Bist 9% Gece tlle cerca ra 8 ah 
— 34 
34 
English French 
Briglishdvand 2: ...ta een 8 French: 1 .diccudisie eee 6 
Bnelish 44nd ‘S25 deen 8 French 2 i845 eee 6 
SLC Vea ts 2 Uy 1) aeRO A IA 6 French: °3- csciabsuate cee 6 
i Pea dts Lit patie Ears oe se Ce 4 French 4 jcccnubicd i eae 6 
Resi rliehe 8 Or 9) 9... nn dncdpoanietbeded 6 soa 
ni 24 
32 
History Latin 
HC a gi Vidas fe Waaw aa APN Or a Latin 1 and\2: le 8 
RACOPY tls Ooh ok dae ee 4 Latin 3 and: 4 5.sgiee eee 8 
etter a ub bgt MAE ROLE Boe Pe Ran 6 Latin: 5) curse rticcnbemnebeuas ae 6 
Need teeta ig pis ae OEM thee Dae ERO 6 Latin (6 :....:.cnsileeeceiae ee 6 
bs teen Rt vO Ran DaneOL ORR 6 — 
~— 28 
26 
Mathematics 
aathersatrce re oe aoe... 8 
DAGEHOMm OOS A ll. 8 
Mathematics 4 and § woe 6 
Mathematics 6 and 7 wooo 6 
Mathematics 8 and 9 wooo... 4 
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ELECTIVES 
Junior Year Senior Year 

Elem. Accounting and Math. Advanced Accounting and 
of Finance Aa aisle kays as. 6 Busi Lewis hoy added 6 
Biology. 71 yang eye atch ah sans 10 Ghemnitstiryt eoyyctiasianch eames soos 6 
Const. Law, or Int. Relats.......... 6 Const. Law or Int. Relats............. 6 
jiterescTeteni tal. Why lenedenctvitanss Ds JERE CMDS 6 ECONOMICS al dust crmnrhnsntinetie 6 
Jie ikl yo yc 1 lpg bli el ail) Reema dh 6 FGRCAtIOL Prec ea etd ce eoteiaeans 6 
Ete HRI NG So ghke ls Maa cee 6 Fir BU IStr 1G he ete lee Asie 6 
EnelishiwS 100) Pits as ote ope 6 English: 80) Did tix enh 6 
Een CUMa ee a 6 Prench (434 sath obe dypaet ce aban 6 
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One-half credit per semester will be given for the following extra- 
curricular activities, when the quantity and the quality of the work are 
judged worthy of credit; debating, contributions to The Lance, dramatics, 
orchestra, glee club, choir, press club. 
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SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION 


BIOLOGY 


re 


GENERAL BroLocy.—The aim of this course is to equip 
the student with the fundamental facts and laws of the 
structures and functions of the lower forms of life. The 
course is adapted to general education or to the require- 
ments of advanced work. The frog, the cell, the pro- 
tozoa, intermediate organisms, the plant, the worm and 
the insect are studied in detail. The last part of the 
course gives a brief history of biology and treats of 
paleontology, evolution, and of the classification of ani- 
mals. Three hours. Required of the freshman B.S. 
Pre-medical; junior B.S.; and junior A.B. Pre-medical. 
In this course the student, after instruction in micro- 
scopic technique, draws and dissects the specimens 
studied in Biology 1. Two hours. Required of the 
freshman B.S. Pre-medical; junior B.S.; and junior A.B. 
Pre-medical. 


CoMPARATIVE ANATOMY.—This course consists of a 
comparison of the organ systems of four great groups of 
vertebrates typified by the dogfish, the turtle, the cat, 
and the frog. Two lectures and two laboratory periods. 
Required of sophomore B.S. Pre-medical. 


HisToLocy.—An intensive study of the general physio- 
logical origin, development and constitution of animal 
tissues. This course is designed particularly for pre- 
medical students, and is meant to familiarize the aspi- 
rant to medicine with all types of animal tissues and 
prepare him for the more specialized work in this 
branch of biological science. Laboratory work on the 
study of histological preparations is a most important 
part of this course. Two lectures and two laboratory 
periods. First semester. Required, junior B.S. Pre- 
medical. 
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5% 


EMBRYOLOGY.—This course is designed particularly to 
meet the needs of pre-medical students, but is also cal- 
culated to satisfy the requirements of students of general 
zoology. The development of the frog and chick em- 
bryos are stressed, with particular emphasis on the lat- 
ter. This course presents a complete study of embryonic 
development of both of these organisms from fertiliza- 
tion to hatching, besides presenting a comprehensive 
study of cell division, germ cells and maturation and 
its significance, insofar as these are connected with em- 
bryonic study. Extensive laboratory work on prepared 
slides is a feature of this course. Two lectures and two 
laboratory periods per week. Second semester. Re- 
quired, junior B.S. Pre-medical. 


HumMaNn ANATOMY AND PuHysioLocy.—An introduc- 
tory course in anatomy and physiology which aims at 
giving the pre-medical student the fundamental notions 
and terminology needed for the more advanced studies 
in medicine. Two lectures, one recitation and one lab- 
oratory. Required of senior A.B. and B.S. Pre-medical. 


CHEMISTRY 


1. 


fH 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY.— Three lectures per week. 

The aim of this course is to give the student a strong 
foundation in the theories of chemistry and their prac- 
tical applications. The course also gives a brief intro- 
duction to qualitative analysis. 

Required, freshman Science and sophomore A.B. and 


B.S. Pre-medical. 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY.—I wo laboratory 
periods per week. 

The experiments followed in this course are those best 
suited to give the student a better understanding of the 
material studied in Chemistry 1. 
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Required, freshman Science and sophomore A.B. and 
B.S. Pre-medical. 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY.—I wo lectures per week. 

A course designed for Arts students to give them a 
general knowledge of the theories and applications of 
chemistry. 

Required, all sophomores who have not taken chem- 
istry 1. 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY.—One laboratory 
period per week. 
Experimental work to accompany chemistry 3. 
Required, same as chemistry 3. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYsIs.—First Semester. One lecture 
and three laboratory periods per week. 

In this course the students are given a knowledge of 
the methods of determining the various metals and radi- 
cals to be found in combination. 

Required, sophomore Science. Prerequisite, chemis- 
try 1 and 2. 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYsIs.—Second Semester. Hours 
and requirements are the same as the above. 

This course gives the principles of volumetric and 
gravimetric analysis. It is primarily intended to enable 
the student to work successfully and intelligently. Con- 
siderable attention is given to the solution of practical 
problems. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—T wo lectures per week. 

A course designed to give the student a firm founda- 
tion in the principles of organic synthesis. The relation 
of this branch of chemistry to physical and industrial 


development is emphasized. 


Required, junior Science and A.B. Pre-medical. Pre- 
requisite, chemistry 1 and 2. 


EXPERIMENTAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—I wo labora- 
tory periods per week. 
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The student is allowed to do individual work in or- 
ganic synthesis.and to apply the principles of course 7. 

Required, junior Science and junior A.B. Pre-medical. 
Prerequisite, chemistry 1 and 2, also the student must 
be enrolled in chemistry 7 or have had this course. 


ADVANCED QUANTITATIVE ANALYsIS.—One lecture and 
three laboratory periods per week. 

It is the purpose of this course to give the student 
more advanced work than in chemistry 6. Attention 
will be concentrated on analysis of commercial im- 
portance. 

Elective, senior Science. Prerequisite, chemsitry 1, 2, 


and 6. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


1. 


PRINCIPLES OF EcoNomMics.—An introductory study of 
the principles underlying the production, distribution 
and consumption of wealth, with an application of 
these principles to the contemporary organization of 
economic life. Three hours. Elective to freshmen 


Ph.B. and to juniors A.B. and B.S. 


Economic History OF THE UNITED STATEs.—A study 
of the phases of economic development characteristic of 
the United States. The course will trace the evolution 
of American economic life from its colonial beginnings 
to the present time, in agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce. Three hours. Elective to sophomores Ph.B. and 
to seniors A.B. and B.S. 


SocioLocy.—This course aims to present a complete 
elementary account of our basic social institutions and 
of the practical problems and agencies of social welfare. 
The viewpoint throughout the course is that of Chris- 
tian social teaching, but the student is introduced to 
other historic and current interpretations of sociology. 
The course serves as an excellent foundation for work 
in educational sociology as well as for advanced or spe- 
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cialized training in the various fields of theoretical or ap- 
plied sociology. Three hours. Both semesters. Elective 
to juniors and seniors; and sophomores, Ph.B. 


EDUCATION 


if 


TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL.—This course 
serves a two-fold purpose: it aims to give the prospec- 
tive teacher in the secondary school a brief orientation 
to the aims, objectives, and organization of American 
secondary education; it introduces him to the best prin- 
ciples and practices of modern educational methodology. 
Lectures, discussions of specific problems, and reports. 
Three hours, first semester. Elective to students in- 
tending to teach in the secondary school. 


EDUCATIONAL PsycHoLoGy.—This course aims to in- 
troduce the prospective teacher to the basic principles 
and to the scientific facts and methods of psychology, 
as applied to educational problems. It covers all the 
topics usually considered in such courses, including the 
psychological foundations of educational guidance, a 
brief outline of the principles of educational measure- 
ment, and the elements of a sound mental hygiene. Lec- 
tures and discussions. Three hours, second semester. 
Elective to students intending to teach in the secondary 
school. 


History oF Epucation.—The history of education, 
from its Oriental and classical origins to our own day, 
is presented both as an account of the development of 
modern educational ideas and practices and as an im- 
portant phase of man’s intellectual and social history. 
Lectures, discussions, and reports. Three hours, first 
semester. Elective to prospective teachers and to stu- 
dents interested in history. 


PuiLosopHy or EpucaTion.—After a careful definition 
of terms and the establishment of basic concepts, this 
course directs the student’s thinking to such broadly 
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philosophical problems as the nature of the educand, 
the aims of education, and the nature and function of 
the principal educational agencies. The course calls for 
wide reading in philosophical and educational literature 
and is conducted very largely on the discussion basis. 
Short oral and written reports may be required at fre- 
quent intervals. Three hours, second semester. Elective 
to prospective teachers and to students interested in 
philosophy. 


OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE TEACHING.—AII students 
expecting to be recommended for teaching must do 
ninety hours of directed observation and teaching. No 
student is permitted to do this work in a subject in which 
his college record is not satisfactory to the dean and to 
the head of the department in which he has taken the 
subject. Provision is made for Vermont students and for 
others to carry on this work in the public schools of this 
State. Three hours, second semester. No credit is 
granted to students whose practice-record is unsatisfac- 
tory to those who direct his teaching. 


ENGLISH 


1. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND READINGS.—This course 
aims to present on a college level the principles of clear 
and effective composition in expository, descriptive, and 
narrative writing. The readings, selected chiefly from 
contemporary English and American writing, intro- 
duces the student to the critical and appreciative read- 
ing of the common literary forms both in prose and in 
verse. Throughout the course there are weekly written 
assignments and considerable attention is given to the 
interpretation of the printed page. The class is divided 
into sections according to abilities as demonstrated in a 
preliminary test and in the written work of the first 
quarter. Remedial study is required of all students who 
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OS 


show insufficient preparation for college work. Three 
hours, both semesters. Required of all freshmen. 


2. Ora ENGLISH.—This is a study of the foundations of 
oral expression. Special training for superior students is 
offered in preparation for the annual speaking contest 
and in interclass dramatic competition. One hour, both 
semesters. Required of all freshmen. 


3. VocaBuLarRy BurLtpinc.—This special course is offered 
to all prospective “majors” in English who are not con- 
centrating in the sciences or in the ancient languages. It 
emphasizes the study of the etymology of English words, 
the chief problems of accurate diction, and, in general, 
the building up of each student’s working vocabulary. 
Three hours, both semesters. Elective to freshmen in the 


Ph.B. course. 


4, ORATORICAL COMPOSITION.—This course gives the stu- 
dent an introduction to the principles and practice of 
the composition of original speeches and to argumenta- 
tion and debate. One hour, both semesters. Required 
of all sophomores. 


5. AN INTRODUCTION To ENGLISH LITERATURE.—This 
course traces in outline the historical development of 
English literature to the end of the nineteenth century. 
Although the course uses the traditional historical 
framework, the class discussions and readings aim pri- 
marily at the understanding and enjoyment of signifi- 
cant masterpieces of the major writers from Chaucer 
to Hardy. Lectures, readings, and critical reports. 
Three hours, both semesters. Required of all sopho- 
mores. 


6. SHAKESPEARE.—After a brief introduction to Shakes- 
peare’s life and times, the student is brought directly to 
the reading and study of the plays themselves. Dramatic 
and human values, rather than historical or philological 


10. 
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training, are made paramount in this course. During the 
first semester the class reads and studies five or six rep- 
resentative tragedies; during the second semester the 
class reads all the major comedies and romantic plays. 
Three hours, both semesters. Required of all sopho- 
mores planning to concentrate in English and elective to 
juniors and seniors. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.—After a brief study of the 
colonial and revolutionary beginnings of American 
literature, this course is devoted to a consideration of the 
chief writers of the nineteenth century. In the last few 
weeks of the course some attention is given also to con- 
temporary American literature. Two hours, both se- 
mesters. Required of all juniors, concentrating in 
English and elective to others. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
—This course presents an intensive study of English 
literature and its historical, social; and intellectual back- 
grounds, from the death of Dryden to the publication 
of the Lyrical Ballads. In addition to the readings and 
class discussions of the poetry and non-fiction of the 
century, each student is required to do considerable 
reading in the novel from Defoe to Scott. Lectures and 
reports. Three hours, both semesters. Required of all 
students concentrating in English and elective to others. 


After a careful study of the political, social, and intel- 
lectual backgrounds of the century, this course is con- 
cerned chiefly with the major writers of the Romantic 
and Victorian Ages. It begins with Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and ends with Hardy and includes the prin- 
cipal novelists of the century. Lectures, readings, and 
reports. Three hours, both semesters. Required of all 
students concentrating in English and elective to others. 


JouURNALISM.—The journalism course at St. Michael’s 
seeks to do only one thing: to give the student a clear 
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idea of the importance of public opinion in relation to 
Catholic truth in everyday life. The course is not 
directed with the idea of helping students to become ex- 
perienced journalists, since the practical working knowl- 
edge of any profession must be gained from the pro- 
fession itself, but students are encouraged to gain some 
practical experience by corresponding for Vermont 
newspapers. The course is designed to round out a thor- 
ough education, which is the first need of a good journal- 
ist, with studies of the methods used by the better jour- 
nalists of the past and the present in conveying their 
thoughts to the people. Three hours each semester; elec- 
tive for juniors and seniors. 


FRENCH 


0. BEGINNER’s FRENCH.—This special course is provided 
for students who have not completed two years of 
French in high school. Students following this course 
must expect intensive and, as much as possible, speedy 
work. No credit except when students have the re- 
quired units in some other modern language. Five hours. 
Freshmen. 


1. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH.—This course is intended for 
those who have completed two years of French, but 
who are not yet able to follow the classes in that lan- 
guage. It consists of the study of idiomatic French and 
of a thorough training in the principles of French syn- 
tax. Freshmen. Three hours. 

Authors: Daudet, La Belle Nivernaise; Halévy, 
L’Abbé Constantin; Scribe and Legouvé, Bataille de 
Dames; Daudet, Le Petit Chose. 


2. ADVANCED FRENCH.—Sophomore. Three hours. 
Composition.—Talbot, French Composition. 
Authors: Racine, Athalie; Bazin, Les Oberlé; La 

Bruyére, Les Caractéres; Daudet, Morceaux Choisis. 
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History of French Literature—The Renaissance, 
Ronsard, Rabelais, Montaigne. The XVIIth Century, 
Corneille, Moliére, Racine, Boileau, La Fontaine, Pascal, 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, La Bruyére, Saint-Simon. 


ADVANCED FrRENCH.—Three hours. Elective to juniors 
and seniors. 

Composition.—Marique and Gilson, French Compo- 
sition. 

Authors: Corneille, Le Cid; Hémon, Maria Chapde- 
leine; Boileau, Selections: Bazin, Le Blé qui léve. 

History of French Literature—The XVIIIth Cen- 
tury. Montesquieu, Buffon, Voltaire, Rousseau, The En- 
cyclopedists, the Salons, Massillon, Fléchier, A. Chénier. 


ADVANCED FRENCH.—Three hours. Elective to juniors 
and seniors. 

Composition.—Bouvet, French Syntax and Compo- 
sition. 

Authors: Moliére, L’Avare; Balzac, Eugénie Gran- 
det; V. Hugo, Hernani; Bourget, Morceaux Choisis. 

History of French Literature—XIXth Century— 
Chateaubriand, Mme. de Staél, Romanticism, Lamartine, 
V. Hugo, A. de Vigny, A. de Musset, the Parnassiens and 
the Symbolistes. The Novel: Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert, 
Georges Sand, Zola, Bourget, Bazin. History and lit- 
erary criticism. 


GREEK 


0. BEGINNER’s GREEK.—This course, like French 0, is an 


Me 


intensive and, as much as possible, a rapid make-up 
course for those who have not taken Greek in high 
school. Five hours, freshmen, A.B. 


First CourseE.—Freshmen, A.B. 
First Semester—Three hours. Prose Composition: 
Arnold, 1 to 16; exercises once a week. 
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Authors: Homer, Odyssey, I-IV, IX-XI; Tales from 
Herodotus. First course of Greek 5. 

Second Semester —Four hours. Prose Composition: 
Arnold, 16-37; exercises once a week. 

Authors: Euripides, Medea or another play; Plato, 
Apology or Crito. First course of Greek 5 continued. 


2. SECOND CoursE.—Sophomores, A.B. 

First Semester.—Four hours. Prose Composition: Ar- 
nold, Nos. 37-52; exercises once a week. 

Authors: Sophocles, Antigone or Oedipus Tyrannus; 
Thucydides: Fall of Plataea, and Plague of Athens. Sec- 
ond course of Greek 5. 

Second Semester—Four hours. Prose composition: 
Arnold, No. 52 to the end. 

Authors: Aeschylus, Persae; Demosthenes, the Phil- 
ippics or On the Crown. Second course of Greek 5 con- 
tinued. 


3. Tuirp Course.—Plato, Phaedo. New Testament: The 
Gospels. Weekly composition. Two hours. Elective to 
juniors. 


4, FourTH CoursE.—Plato, Republic. New Testament: 
Acts of the Apostles. Weekly composition. Two hours. 
Elective to seniors. 


5. GREEK LITERATURE.—One hour. Freshmen and sopho- 
mores, A.B. 
First Semester—Homeric period, lyric, poetry, dra- 
ma. 
Second Semester.—Comedy, history, philosophy, elo- 
quence, Alexandrian and Roman periods. 


HIsTory | 


1. History or WESTERN EUROPE To 1660.—A survey of 
European history from the beginning of the Christian 
Era. Emphasis will be placed upon the economic, social, 
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religious and cultural elements which characterized the 
Middle Ages, and upon the factors which marked the 
transition from the medieval to the modern world. Two 
hours, both semesters. Required of all freshmen. 


2. History oF WESTERN EUROPE SINCE 1660.—A survey 
of modern European history. A study will be made of 
the institutions and modes of life which have gone to 
the making of the modern world and of their conse- 
quences and implications in the era in which we live. 
Two hours, both semesters. Required of all sophomores. 


3. History oF THE UNITED STATES.—A general course 
treating of the political, economic, and social factors 
which have conditioned and characterized the develop- 
ment of American life from the period of colonization 
to the present time. Three hours a week, both semesters. 
Required of juniors A.B. and Ph.B and of those major- 
ing in history. Required reading B.S. courses. 


4, EUROPE IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURIES.—A intensive study of modern European his- 
tory. The first part of the course will be concerned with 
the distinctive features of the Age of Absolutism and 
with the political, social and religious effects of the 
French Revolution. In the latter half of the course at- 
tention will be centered on the main currents of nine- 
teenth century history—(nationalism, democracy, in- 
dustrialism, socialism, secularism and imperialism). 
Three hours a week, both semesters. Required of juniors 
majoring in history. Elective for others. 


§. Ture CaTHoLic CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES TO 
1852.—After a survey of missionary endeavor within 
the present territory of the United States during the 
Colonial period, this course will emphasize the develop- 
ment of American Catholic life under the organized 
hierarchy to the close of the First Plenary Council of 
Baltimore in 1852. Three hours, both semesters. Elec- 
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tive for juniors and seniors. Required of seniors major- 
ing in history. 


LATIN 


The freshman must have as prerequisite a good funda- 
mental knowledge of Latin grammar, both forms and syn- 
tax, a vocabulary comprising the most common words, also 
notions of the elementary facts of Greek and Roman history. 

The purpose of the following courses is to increase the 
student’s ability to understand and read Latin; also to ac- 
quaint him with the masterpieces of Latin literature, both 
prose and poetry, to present these as models of clear thought 
and masterly style. A study of the art of translating is a fea- 
ture of this course, and passages are regularly assigned to be 
rendered into idiomatic English. These exercises, together 
with the courses in Latin prose composition, give the student 
a deeper insight into the characteristics of the Latin language 
and force him to visualize the differences which exist between 
Latin and English. 

The reading of the authors is accompanied by commen- 
taries in which the history, the institutions, the customs, the 
thoughts of ancient peoples are studied in themselves and in 
their relation with our times. 

The course in Latin literature acquaints the student with 
the literary activity of the Romans and by placing each 
author in his historical surrounding, enables the student to 
understand under what influence these works have been pro- 


duced. 


1. First CourseE.—Composition. Two hours. Freshmen. 
First Semester.—Bradley, Introduction and Exercises 
Ito XIII. Two exercises a week. 
Second Semester.—Bradley, Introduction and Exer- 
cises XIII to XXV. Two exercises a week. 


2. First CourseE.—Authors. Freshmen. 
First Semester.—Four hours. Vergil, Georgics, Cicero, 
Pro Milone or Philippica II. Selections from Plautus, 
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Terentius Cicero (Rhetorical passages), Seneca, Quin- 
tilian, Aulus Gellius. First course of Latin 7. 

Second Semester.—Four hours. Horace, Satires and 
Epistles; Livy: one Book; Selections: Juvenal, Persius, 
Martial and Latin Fathers. First course of Latin 7 con- 
tinued. 


3. SECOND CourRsE.—Composition. Two hours. Sopho- 
mores. 

First Semester.—Bradley, Exercises XX VI to XLIX; 
two exercises a week; every other week an original com- 
position. 

Second Semester.—Bradley, XLIX to the end; same 
work as in first semester. 


4, SECOND CoursE.—Authors. Sophomores. 

First Semester.—Four hours. Plautus, Aulularia; Taci- 
tus, Annals, Books I-II; Selections from Ennius, Lucre- 
tius, Cato, Varro, Lucanus, Suetonius, Silius Italicus, 
Statius, Christian Poets. Second course of Latin 7. 

Second Semester.—Four hours. Horace, Odes and 
Epodes; Cicero, Letters. Selections from Catullus, Ti- 
bullus, Propertius, Phaedrus. Second course of Latin 7 
continued. 


5. Tuirp Course.—Lucretius De Natura Rerum, Book I 
or III; Quaestiones Tuscalanae. At least one work each 
semester to be done by the student privately. One com- 
position a week. Seminar every two weeks. Required 
of juniors majoring in Latin. Three hours. 


6. FourTH CoursE.—Cicero, De Senectute or De Ami- 
citia; Seneca, Moral Essays. At least one work each sem- 
ester to be done by the student privately. One compo- 
sition a week. Seminar every two weeks. Required of 
seniors majoring in Latin. Three hours. 


7. ROMAN LITERATURE.—One hour. Freshmen and sopho- 
mores, A.B. and Ph.B. 
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MATHEMATICS 


0. 


Review Dritts for students who are found to be in 
need of supplementary drilling in fundamentals. Three 
hours. No credit. 


ALGEBRA, TRIGONOMETRY. 

Algebra.—Review. Simple algebraic functions and 
their graphs. Graphical and analytical solution of equa- 
tions. Theory of equations and selected topics. 

Plane Trigonometry.—Definition and properties of 
the trigonometric functions. Solution of right triangles. 
Logarithms. Identities and equations. Solutions of ob- 
lique triangles and simple applications. For freshmen 
of Arts course. Three hours. 


ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY same as above plus ANA- 
LYTIC GEOMETRY. 

Plane Analytic Geometry. Loci and equations. The 
straight line. The circle. Different systems of coordi- 
nates. The parabola, the ellipse, the hyperbola. Higher 
plane curves. Four hours. Freshman Science and Ph.B. 


DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS.—The study 
of the fundamental ideas of calculus, with applications 
to geometry, mechanics and physics. Four hours. Sopho- 
more Science. Elective to others. 


INTERMEDIATE CALCULUS.—A systematic review of the 
fundamental notions of differential and integral cal- 
culus. Multiple integration; determination of areas, 
volumes, surfaces, centers of gravity, moments of in- 
ertia, partial differentiation; power series. Prerequisite, 
mathematics 3. Three hours, first semester. Required of 
juniors majoring in mathematics. Elective to others. 
Alternates with mathematics 6. 


DIFFERENTIAL EQuaTions.—Solution of ordinary dif- 
ferential equations of the first and second orders. Linear 
equations with constant coefficient of higher order. 
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Geometric and physical applications of the respective 
orders. Prerequisite, mathematics 3. Three hours, sec- 
ond semester. Required of juniors majoring in mathe- 
matics. Elective to others. Alternates with mathema- 
tics 7. 


6. THEORY OF EQuaTiIons.—Complex numbers, proper- 
ties of polynominal functions, solution of cubic and 
quartic equations, algebraic criteria for ruler and com- 
pass constructions, approximation to the roots of nu- 
merical equations, determinants, symmetric functions. 
Prerequisite, mathematics 3. Required of all seniors 
majoring in mathematics. Elective to others. Three 
hours, first semester. Alternates with mathematics 4. 


7. MoperN GEOMETRY.—A course in advanced synthetic 
Euclidean geometry, dealing with the triangle, the 
circle, and their properties. Prerequisite, mathematics 3. 
Three hours, second semester. Required of all seniors 
majoring in mathematics. Elective to others. Alter- 
nates with mathematics 5. 


8. THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS.—A course designed 
primarily for prospective teachers of secondary school 
mathematics. An investigation into the nature and 
structure of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. Mathe- 
matics in its relation to science and philosophy. Its role 
in the development of civilization and culture. Current 
methods of mathematical instruction; their relation to 
the cultural and utilitarian aspects of mathematics. 
Prerequisite, mathematics 4 and 6, or 6 and 7. Required 
of all seniors majoring in mathematics. Alternates 
with mathematics 9. One hour, both semesters. 


9, SEMINAR IN MaTHEMATICcs.—A study of selected topics 
such as algebraic curves, hyperbolic functions, elliptic 
integrals. One hour, both semesters. Prerequisite, same 
as for mathematics 8. Required of all juniors majoring 
in mathematics. Alternates with mathematics 8. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Scholastic philosophy is the crowning study of the Cath- 
olic college curriculum. During the freshman and sophomore 
years, the mind’s curiosity is aroused by the study of the 
humanities and the sciences. It acquires the proximate causes 
and reasons of things, and is thereby sharpened and matured 
for an ultimate unified study of life and reality, i.e., for meta- 
physics. And metaphysics is the natural and logical outcome 
of man’s quest for ultimates. If the Catholic college gradu- 
ate has a sound philosophy of life, can think clearly, dis- 
tinctly, and maturely, can tackle intricate and troublesome 
problems, can take his place with men of culture, this is 
largely due to his training in scholastic philosophy. 


1. Locic.—Three hours, autumn term. Juniors. 

The purpose of logic is to train the mind to think 
clearly and distinctly, to put the mind on its guard 
against error and fallacy. The chief operations of the 
human mind with their external expressions are ana- 
lyzed, and the laws of correct thinking are formulated 
and demonstrated. The chief means of acquiring scien- 
tific knowledge and the fallacies are also treated. 


2. GENERAL AND SPECIAL CRITERIOLOGY.—Three hours, 
autumn term, juniors. 

This branch of philosophy has become very important 
since the time of Descartes, and especially since the time 
of Kant. Here, Scholastic philosophy comes to the de- 
fense of human reason. The false theories of knowledge 
are examined and refuted. The objectivity of knowl- 
edge is stressed and demonstrated, and the student is 
shown that, despite the fact we sometimes make false 
judgments, the human mind is reliable and can attain 
certitude. 


3. CosMoLocy.—Two hours, winter term. Juniors. 
Cosmology is the metaphysics of the inorganic uni- 
verse. The findings of the natural sciences are examined, 
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and conclusions are drawn about the ultimate nature of 
bodies. The theories of pantheism, mechanism, dyna- 
mism, and energism are analyzed and criticized. Al- 
though the ultimate nature of bodies is not yet known, 
it is pointed out that the Scholastic theory of matter and 
form best explains the facts we now know. Special 
attention is given to the difficult notions of time and 
space. 


4. PsycHoLocy.—Four hours, spring term. Juniors. 

This is the metaphysics of man. All the vital opera- 
tions of man are carefully scrutinized, and, in view of 
the facts, ultimate conclusions are drawn about life, 
man’s principle of life, his whole nature, his origin and 
final destiny. The study of psychology is very im- 
portant, for it colors man’s whole philosophy of life. 


5. Erxuics.—Six hours, autumn term. Seniors. 

The philosophy of human conduct is studied in this 
branch of philosophy. After the study of the universe, 
of man’s nature, of the first and final cause of all things, 
reason is in a position to draw ultimate conclusions about 
the why and the wherefore of human conduct. The ex- 
istence and the nature of the moral order is analyzed and 
demonstrated. Man is proved to be a responsible being 
who is irresistibly drawn towards perfect happiness 
found only in the next life. A study is made of the ob- 
jective and subjective aspects of the moral order, and 
the individual and social rights and duties of man are 
determined and demonstrated. This treatise should come 
last, but it is purposely put here for the benefit of the 
juniors who are beginning a cycle course. 


6. ONToLocy.—Three hours, winter term. Seniors. 
There is no complete philosophy without metaphysics. 
Aristotle has rightly called it first philosophy. It has for 
object the scientific study of the first and fundamental 
notion of being, or reality; or, to use a more common 
and familiar term, thing, something. All the notions 
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and principles of all the sciences are grounded on the 
notions and principles of ontology. 


NaturaL THEOLOGY.—Three hours, spring term. 
Seniors. 

This is not, as some erroneously suppose, a department 
of religion, but is what unaided human reason has to say 
about the last application of the principle of causality 
and the Reality that is revealed by a rational analysis of 
the notion of the First Cause. Aristotle reached most of 
the substance of natural theology. One who has not this 
treatise of philosophy has a chain with a missing link. 


History oF PHiLosopHy.—Two hours. Seniors. 

First Semester.—Oriental, Greek and Roman phi- 
losophy; philosophy of the Fathers and Scholastic phi- 
losophy. 

Second Semester.—Modern philosophy beginning with 
the Renaissance. 


Puysics 


1, 


GENERAL Puysics.—This course comprises the study of 
mechanics, sound, light, heat, and electricity. Lectures 
and recitations. Three hours. Required, seniors, Science 
and A.B. Pre-medical. Elective to seniors of Arts course. 


LaBoRATORY WoRK IN GENERAL Puysics.—Experi- 
ments in mechanics, sound, light, heat, magnetism, and 
electricity. Two hours. Required, seniors, Science and 
A.B. Pre-medical. Elective to seniors of Arts course. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


l. 


UNITED STATES GOVERMENT.—Iwo hours. Sopho- 

mores. Ph.B in English. All seniors in other courses. 
This course undertakes to present a comprehensive 

description and interpretation of the national, state, and 
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local governments of the United States. The student is 
presented with the more important elements, principles, 
and problems of political science in general. The salient 
features of our constitutional system and of our political 
institutions are described and the student is shown how 
these actually operate and how they are limited or 
expanded through the influence of the courts or political 
parties. Interest is stimulated through the discussion, 
written and oral, of those questions which confront every 
informed and intelligent citizen. 


2. CONSTITUTIONAL Law.—Three hours. Juniors, Ph.B. 
in English. Elective to others. 
The aim of this course is to present the general prin- 
ciples of American constitutional jurisprudence through 
a study of the Constitution and the judicial interpreta- 
tions which have been made of it. The texts of pivotal 
cases are read in connection with the commentary on 
the doctrines elucidated therein. 


3. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.—Three hours. Seniors, 
Ph.B. in English. Elective to others. 

This course considers the contemporary situation in 
international relations. Attention is focussed upon the 
present national policies of the Great Powers and an 
attempt is made to interpret these policies in the light of 
their basic factors, economic, ethnic, geographic, and 
historic. It is assumed that the student is familiar with 
the history of Europe and America prior to the World 
War and he will be expected to amplify this knowledge 
by extensive collateral reading. 


RELIGION 


A true philosophy of life demonstrates that without super- 
natural religion there can be no lasting morality and, conse- 
quently, no lasting order and peace among men. In a Catho- 
lic college, therefore, religion is considered the most important 
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subject in the curriculum, and the Catholic student must 
earn all the credits in this subject to get any degree. 

The courses in religion, for obvious reasons, make no at- 
tempt to demonstrate the mysteries of faith, but they do 
demonstrate the reasonableness of the Catholic faith. Their 
object is to equip the student with a scientific knowledge of 
his religion, so that he may be able not only to state what he 
believes, but also to explain why he believes and to answer 
the countless objections which he is bound to meet. Religion, 
however, should not be relegated to the speculative order, 
but should be reduced to practice. In other words, the 
Catholic student should not only know his religion, but he 
should especially live it. 


1. ApoLocEtics.—Two hours. Freshmen. 

This course begins with a study of grace and of merit, 
the fruit of grace. The seven sacraments, the channels 
of grace, are then treated in general and in species, and 
special emphasis is given to the central act of religion, 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The four last things, 
death, judgment, heaven and hell (purgatory) are 
studied as an introduction to the duties of Catholics, 
Next comes the nature and source of duties in general. 
This is followed by the commandments of God and of 
the Church, which, of course, determine the specific 
duties of Catholics. The course closes with a short treatise 
on prayer in general and devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 


2. APoLocEtics.—Two hours. Sophomores. 

This course briefly covers the greater part of dogmatic 
theology. It starts with the history, nature, and creden- 
tials of the pre-Christian and Christian revelation. Then, 
a short history of the formation of the Church by Christ 
is given, showing that He organized His Church to pre- 

- serve and teach Christian revelation. From what Christ 
said and did, conclusions are drawn about the work, the 
marks, the constitution and functions of the Church and 
its relations with civil authority. The Catholic Church 
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is then identified as the true Church of Christ, man’s 
means of salvation. The doctrines of the Catholic 
Church: the Trinity, creation, supernatural elevation of 
man, the fall of man and its consequences, the Incarna- 
tion and redemption, are then studied in detail. 


3. ScripTURE.—Two hours. Juniors. 

General Introduction. Inspiration; Canon of Sacred 
Scripture; versions; hermeneutics. First period, from 
the creation of the world to Abraham; outline of the 
various questions discussed concerning primitive history. 
Second period, the Patriarchal Age, from Abraham to 
Moses. Third period, from Moses to the monarchy, 
deliverance from Egypt; the Law; time and history of 
the Judges. Fourth period, from the institution of the 
monarchy to the Babylonian captivity. Fifth period, 
from the Babylonian captivity to our Lord. 


4. ScripTuRE.—Two hours. Seniors. 

Outlines of New Testament History. Birth and child- 
hood of Christ; His hidden life. Preparation of the public 
ministry of Jesus; the three years of His public life. Holy 
Week; Our Savior’s ministry in Jerusalem; Passion, Death 
and Resurrection of Christ. The Acts of the Apostles 
and the beginnings of the Christian Church. The Books 
of the New Testament; Jewish sects at the time of Christ. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


RELIGIOUS 


THE SODALITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN Mary is one of 
the oldest and most popular of the student organizations. It 
was established at the College on March 25, 1906, and on June 
1, 1907, was aggregated to the Roman “Prima Primaria.” 
The aim of the Sodality is to inculcate a fervent, practical 
love for Jesus and Mary, and to inspire an imitation of their 
virtues. To this end weekly meetings are held in the College 
chapel during which an instruction is given by the Reverend 
director. The subjects treated and the manner of discussion 
are such as to arouse the liveliest interest of a college student 
in problems that are very close to him. The piety which the 
Sodality seeks to cultivate is not a vague sentimentalism, but 
rather an intelligent habit of looking at life through the eyes 
of faith, and especially of constantly using the means of 
grace. A necessary consequence of the work of the Sodality 
is the promotion of the individual’s interest in the welfare of 
his fellow students, and an awakening of the social conscious- 
ness that is essential if the student is to realize his obligation 
to function harmoniously with other members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body in the accomplishment of God’s Holy Will. A 
practical follow-up on the weekly meetings is the Sodality 
Bulletin Board which carries the daily comments of the 
Reverend director. All students are eligible for membership 


in the Sodality. 


THE CATHOLIC STUDENTS’ MIssION CRUSADE, a nation- 
wide organization, with headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
established at St. Michael’s College on May 15, 1920, at the 
very beginning of the Crusade movement. The aim of the 
society is to awaken an interest in missionary activity, point 
out the layman’s obligation to spread the Kingdom of God, 
and habituate the student to various means of promoting 
missionary work—especially by prayer and sacrifice. Meetings 
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are held monthly at which conferences are given by the 
Reverend director, or forums conducted by the students 
themselves. A collection is taken up each Sunday during 
Advent and Lent, and a considerable sum is collected during 
the year by mite boxes, all of which is contributed to various 
missionary societies. 


NEWMAN LYCEUM 
literary 


THE NEWMAN LYCEUM activities comprise three depart- 
ments which for practical purposes work separately: Lyceum- 
Literary, Lyceum-Forensic, and Lyceum-Publishing activities. 
The organization takes its name and inspiration from the 
famous English convert and Cardinal. Its membership is 
selective, and its governing body composed of faculty repre- 
sentatives and student boards. The Newman Lyceum is in 
no way afhliated with the Newman clubs to be found in 
certain colleges. 

The aims of the Lyceum are threefold: it seeks to broaden 
interest and cultivate love for literature and especially to 
stimulate the student in the study of the worthwhile contri- 
butions to current literature. The round-table method is 
commonly used to conduct the work of the Lyceum-Literary, 
but at regular intervals students prepare literary studies which 
are read at the bi-monthly meetings and are later discussed 
in an open forum. The Lyceum-Literary meetings afford the 
student abundant opportunities for self-expression. 


forensic 


The second aim of the Lyceum is the cultivation of 
interest in debating, and the development of the technique of 
argumentation by practical work in speaking. This section 
meets bi-monthly, and conducts intramural and intercol- 
legiate debates. Besides the preparation of debates, the 
Lyceum-Forensic has for its purpose to discuss current affairs 
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of general civic, economic, or religious interest. Practice in 
extemporary criticism enables the student not only to develop 
a facility for public oral expression, but arouses keen interest 
in the affairs of the world. 


publishing 


The third aim of the Lyceum is the publication of the 
student literary quarterly, The Lance. This activity affords 
the student an admirable opportunity to develop literary 
talent, and to learn the fundamentals of editing. The Lance, 
or Lyceum-Publishing, has its own rooms furnished with the 
necessary equipment for an editorial and business office. The 
general responsibility of the publication—editing, managing, 
financing—rests with a student board composed of an editor- 
in-chief, six associate editors, a business manager, and a circu- 
lation manager elected by students who have gained member- 
ship in Lyceum-Publishing through the acceptance and pub- 
lication of a literary contribution. Departmental editors are 
appointed by the elected board. 


CLUB CARILLON 


THE CLUB CARILLON is a literary society for students 
who wish to make a special study of the French language and 
literature. Meetings are held bi-monthly. French conversa- 
tion, readings, criticisms, composition, and singing form the 
usual program of the Club’s activities. 


DRAMATICS 
the Passion play 


St. Michael’s College students have acquired notable suc- 
cess by their annual production of the Passion Play. The 
Play was first given at the Strong Theatre in Burlington in 
1930, and has been repeated since then in Burlington and 
Rutland, Vermont, with great popular approval. Over a 
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hundred students participate in this drama, and thus a large 
portion of the student body benefit by the training which 
this type of activity provides. 


class plays 


A feature of the dramatic activities at St. Michael’s College 
is the annual One Act Class Play Tournament staged at the 
College during the first semester. Though coached by faculty 
directors, the students handle the entire details of the contest, 
and are thus given an opportunity to master the technique 
of play production. 


Music 
concert orchestra 


This organization furnishes additional opportunities to 
the St. Michael’s student to cultivate musical art. The College 
functions make frequent demands upon the orchestra. 


choir 


The College Choir provides training in voice culture 
and gives to interested and talented students a chance to study 
plain chant and polyphony. The Choir furnishes choral music 
for all the solemn religious exercises at the College, appearing 
every Sunday at the High Mass in the College Chapel. Mem- 
bership in the Choir is secured by application to the choir 
director, and the successful passing of a voice test. 


ATHLETICS 


The St. Michael’s Athletic Association is a student organ- 
ization charged with the responsibility of managing the 
various intercollegiate and intramural sports programs. It is 
presided over by a faculty moderator, an athletic director, 
and a student board. Each student is a member of the Associa- 
tion and is entitled thereby not only to instruction in the 
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physical education programs, but also to admission to all 
athletic contests held under the supervision of the Association 
on the College property. The student is also provided with 
the necessary equipment and paraphernalia for the games in 
which he may participate. 

The College engages a competent director who, besides 
giving the necessary instruction for the sports activities, gives 
especial attention to the health of the student. Every pre- 
caution is taken to prevent accidents in athletic contests, but 
should injuries occur, either in practice or contests, the College 
can not assume any legal responsibility for the expenses of 
caring for the injured participant; this applies to intercol- 
legiate as well as intramural sports. It is the policy of the 
Athletic Association, however, to arrange for special rates 
with local doctors and hospitals for such cases. A plan was 
put forward by the Association in 1935 whereby on the pay- 
ment of voluntary fee of $5.00, the student is guaranteed. 
free doctor’s care and hospitalization in case of accident 
received in any of the College’s athletic contests whether 
intramural or intercollegiate. Further instructions concern- 
ing this plan will be mailed to parents by the Moderator of 
Athletics at the opening of the school year. 


ALUMNI 


The St. Michael’s Alumni Association is designed as an 
effective channel whereby the influence of the College may 
remain and grow in the lives of the alumni, and at the same 
time as a practical means to promote the educational work 
done by St. Michael’s. Local chapters have been formed in 
New York City, Springfield, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., Albany, 
N. Y., and St. Albans, Vt. The Association is governed by an 
executive committee composed of Mr. Jeremiah K. Durick, 
A.B. ’23, A.M. 732, president; Mr. John Barry ’27, vice- 
president; Rey. Jeremiah T. Purtill, $.S.E., A.B. 29; Mr. 
Gerald M. Kelly, A.B. ’33, M.A.; and by a board of directors. 
The Association publishes The Michaelman. Its offices are 
located at St. Michael’s College. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The President and faculty wish to make grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the following benefactions made during the 
scholastic year, 1936-37: 


The Friends of St. Michael’s who have contributed approxi- 
mately $37,000 toward the $50,000 fund for faculty 
studies; 

Mr. Henry Hyland for a substantial donation toward a Chapel 
Fund; 

The late Rt. Rev. James D. Shannon for a fund of $6,000 to 
be used as a scholarship foundation; and for $2,000 for 
general purposes; 

The late Rev. J. A. Lacouture for the gift of his library and 

$1,000; 

Mrs. Eddy B. Gile for the gift of $300; 

Mr. Preston Herbert for the gift of $25; 

The donors of the Faculty Christmas Gift Fund from the 
alumni; 

Rey. Robert Devoy for a gift of books and chalice; 

Dr. Karl McMahon for a gift of rare books; 

The Ladies Passion Play Committee for their services in staging 
the St. Michael’s Passion Play in Burlington; 

The donors to the Lecture Fund; 

The staff of The Michaelman; 

The donors of prizes; 

The Rev. Thomas J. Leonard for a gift of books; 

The members of the legal and medical professions for their 
many kind services; 

The members of the General Assembly of the State of Ver- 
mont for their appropriation of fifteen scholarships to 
students attending St. Michael’s College; 

The Congressional and State Libraries for various books, docu- 
ments, and pamphlets. 
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CLASS OF NINETEEN THIRTY-SEVEN 
CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts 


Frederick R. Barrett Romuald G. Lesage 
James J. LaFrank Leon E. Paulin 
Normand E. Lambert Raymond M. Poirier 
Lucien R. Lareau John A. Stankiewicz 
Nicholas J. Sullivan 
Bachelor of Philosophy in Latin 


Arnold G. Gile Robert A. Rivers 


Bachelor of Philosophy in English 
Joseph B. Burke George F. Howley 
Lawrence P. Daley John R. Manley 
George J. McNeil 
Bachelor of Philosophy 
Roger E. Ducharme John F. Slavic 
Paul J. Hebert Roland L. Bouchard 
Bachelor of Science 
Lloyd S. Goodrow W. Joseph Simonds 


Bachelor of Science Pre-Medical 
Thomas J. Niles 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS 


Akey, John D. 
Allen, Thomas J. 
Alvaro, Anthony V. 
Arnold, William C. 


Balargeon, Merle E. 


Barkyoumb, Walden K. 


Barrett, Edward R. 
Bazaar, Walter T. 
Beaulieu, Roland J. 
Boucher, Laurence A. 
Boudreau, Anatole M. 
Branon, Edward F. 
Branon, Robert J. 
Bruno, Theodore F. 
Burke, Joseph A. 
Bushey, David E. 


Cagney, Joseph K. 
Cahill, Vincent M. 
Callahan, Edwin J. 
Callahan, Sherman H. 
Campbell, George G. 
Candon, Thomas H. 
Candon, Francis A. 
Candon, Charles V. 
Carlton, William C. 
Casavant, Donald F. 
Charlesbois, John J. 
Chepaitis, Stanley P. 
Chevalier, John H. 
Cichanowicz, Casimir 
Christmas, Basil L. 


1937-1938 


Sophomore 
Junior 
Junior 
Junior 


Freshman 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Senior 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Junior 
Freshman 


Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Junior 
Senior 
Junior 
Freshman 
Junior 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Junior 
Freshman 


Burlington, Vt. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
Fairfax, Vt. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Brunswick, Vt. 
Ludlow, Mass. 
Highgate, Vt. 
Fairfield, Vt. 
Fairfield, Vt. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Springfield, Mass. 
North Adams, Mass. 


Manchester, Vt. 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
Winooski, Vt. 
Pittsford, Vt. 
Pittsford, Vt. 
Pittsford, Vt. 
North Adams, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Cohoes, N. Y. 
Springfield, Vt. 
Northfield, Vt. 
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Chrusciel, John W. 
Clancy, John B. 
Clark, James D. 
Clark, Willis B. 
Clarino, Charles J. 
Coffey, Frederick J. 
Comi, Dario 
Conlin, Edward F. 
Connelly, John J. 


Conover, Robert J. 
Cookson, Paul H. 
Coulter, Robert L. 
Cronin, Robert E. 
Cronin, Thomas E. 
Curtis, John H. 


D’ Agostino, Lorenzo 


Dailey, Timothy B. 
Daly, Rudolph G. 
Davine, Edward G. 
Dente, Antony C. 


Donnellan, Francis A. 
Ducharme, Kenneth J. 


Durick, John J. 
Falcetti, Louis B. 
Fennelly, John E. 
Flynn, William VY. 
Fortune, George A. 
Fracasse, George 


Giarve, Stanley E. 
Gover, Walter R. 
Gravel, Clarke A. 
Graves, Clyde A. 
Grebert, George W. 
Greene, Robert E. 

_ Guerin, Robert G. 
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Junior 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Senior 
Freshman 


Rutland, Vt. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Northfield, Vt. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Freshman Great Barrington, Mass. 


Sophomore 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Junior 


Senior 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Junior 
Senior 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Freshman 


Senior 
Sophomore 
Senior 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Freshman 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Biddeford, Me. 


East Hampton, Mass. 


Burlington, Vt. 
New Brighton, S. I. 
Proctor, Vt. 


Providence, R. I. 
Hartford, Vt. 
Newport, Vt. 

Troy, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Lyon Mt., N. Y. 

Fairhaven, Vt. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Watervliet, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Shelburne, Vt. 


Providence, R. I. 


Valatie, N. Y. 
Sheldon Springs, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Chazy, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Biddeford, Me. 
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Hanifan, Thomas F. Freshman Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hart, Vernon J. Freshman Hinesburg, Vt. 
Hebert, Robert A. Sophomore Rutland, Vt. 
Herbert, James F. Sophomore DeFreetsville, N. Y. 
Herbert, John J. Sophomore Farmingdale, L. I. 
Houle, Marcel P. Freshman Biddeford, Me. 
Igoe, Robert B. Junior Amsterdam, N.Y. 
Janowski, Adalbert Junior Springfield, Vt. 
Jerry, Gerald J. Junior Chazy, N. Y. 
Keefe, James D. Senior North Walpole, N. H. 
Kelly, Joseph A. Sophomore Dalton, Mass. 
King, Robert J. Sophomore New Britain, Conn. 
Klein, Karl G. Senior Elsmere, N. Y. 
Klim, John F. Sophomore Johnstown, N. Y. 
Knights, Leo A. Freshman Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Kosulek, Joseph E. Freshman Spencer, Mass. 
Krystofik, Walter S. Freshman Rutland, Vt. 
Landers, John C. Junior Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Lanzetts, Salvatore J. Sophomore Albany, N. Y. 
Laramie, Clark J. Junior Fair Haven, Vt. 
Leclair, Francis J. Sophomore Burlington, Vt. 
Ledoux, George E. Junior East Brookfield, Mass. 
Ledden, Howard F. Freshman St. Albans, Vt. 
Levesque, Edmund Freshman Port Alfred, P. Q. 
Lobdell, Wilmond J. Freshman Fair Haven, Vt. 
Long, John P. Freshman Springfield, Mass. 
Martel, Leo A. Senior Lynn, Mass. 
Masse, Louis W. Freshman Jewett City, Conn. 
Mastroianni, Frank C. Sophomore North Adams, Mass. 
Mathews, Paul J. Junior Springfield, Mass. 
Mayo, Maxim-A. Junior Cohoes, N. Y. 
McCann, John R. Junior Massena, N. Y. 
McDonald, Thomas A. Sophomore Springfield, Mass. 


McDonough, Francis X. Senior 


Fair Haven, Vt. 
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McGarry, Thomas L. 
Meunier, Anthony J. 
Mimeau, Donald G. 
Moriarty, Frank E. 
Morin, Richard O. 
Moore, Joseph C. 
Moore, John F. 
Morris, Raphael G. 
Morrissete, John F. 
Murphy, Edward F. 
Murtagh, Walter L. 
Myers, James M. 


Nadeau, Bernard 
Noonan, William E. 


O’Brien, Thomas E. 
O’Connor, John A. 
O’Connor, James K. 


Papineau, John P. 
Pfeifer, Charles H. 
Plouffe, Paul I. 
Pooler, Leo S. 
Poplawski, Edward G. 
Pratt, Leo J. 


Rancourt, Francis J. 
Rancourt, Raymond W. 
Reavey, William A. 
Roberts, Lloyd F. 
Robitaille, Donald J. 
Roche, William J. 
Rooney, Dennis R. 
Rousseau, Joseph E. 
Roy, Francis T. 
Rugg, Bernard A. 
Ryan, Thomas J. 


Senior 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Senior 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 


Freshman 
Sophomore 


Junior 
Junior 


Freshman 


Senior 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Freshman 
Sophomore 


Sophomore 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Junior 
Senior 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 


Freshman 
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Proctor, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Springfield, Vt. 
Fair Haven, Vt. 
Fair Haven, Vt. 

Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Randolph Center, Vt. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

St. Albans, Vt. 
Valatie, N. Y. 


Providence, R. I. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Winooski, Vt. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Berlin, N. H. 


Swanton, Vt. 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Burlington, Vt. 


Providence, R. I. 
Providence, R. I. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Milton, Vt. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Fairfax, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Berlin, N. H. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Sartoris, Harold A. 
Saucier, Lafayette A. 
Sawyer, Charles D. 
Scully, William J. 
Sheehey, Robert J. 
Sheehey, Paul W. 
Stampon, Peter J. 
Steffens, Donald J. 
Sullivan, Donald J. 
Sullivan, Thomas S. 
Sweeny, Philip E. 
Sweeny, Alan J. 


Thabault, Paul C. 
Trahan, Aldai B. 
Trahan, Paul B. 


Varga, Elmer R. 
Valley, Alfred P. 
Verret, Albert A. 


Wallin, Walter S. 
Walsh, John E. 
Ward, James G. 
Welch, Thomas N. 
Woodin, John D. 


Yandow, William G. 
Young, Earl J. 


Zanconato, Guerrino J. 


Sophomore Schenectady, N. Y. 


Sophomore Newport, Vt. 
Junior St. Albans, Vt. 
Junior Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Junior Burlington, Vt. 
Freshman Burlington, Vt. 
Sophomore Portland, Me. 
Sophomore Albany, N. Y. 
Sophomore Troy, N. Y. 
Freshman Newport, R. I. 
Freshman St. Albans, Vt. 
Senior St. Albans, Vt. 
Sophomore Winooski, Vt. 
Junior Spencer, Mass. 
Freshman Swanton, Vt. 
Junior Proctor, Vt. 
Freshman South Burlington, Vt. 
Senior Burlington, Vt. 
Junior Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Senior Pittsfield, Mass. 
Sophomore Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Sophomore Burlington, Vt. 
Freshman Millers Falls, Mass. 
Freshman Essex Junction, Vt. 
Freshman Proctor, Vt. 


Freshman West Stockbridge, Mass. 
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REGISTRATION 


TeP aa Mer d % Tuesday, September 13, 1938 
. 8.30-11.45, 1,30-6.00 


: te registering, studénts should observe the following order: 
"see first the registrar, then the treasurer, and finally the 

~ prefectiof discipline. The offices of the registrar and treas- 
oe are in the Recitation Building, that of the prefect of 


«4 


ota en ie discipline is inthe Old Hall. 


“Students should not arrive before Tuesday, September 13. 
“ Rooms are not available before 8.30 a.m. on September 13; 

t! ipisg room service starts the same day at 6,00 p.m., Day- 
Washi: | light Saving Time. 
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